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NAHRO PROGRAM RESOLUTION 


Adopted at Ann ual Business Meeting, October 15, 1958 


1958 Resolutions Committee 


Chairman—Knox Banner, executive director, 


Little Rock housing authority 


Members- 


Charles Farris, executive director, 


St. Louis housing and land clearance authorities 


Mark Herley, assistant director, 


Detroit housing commission 


Edmund Horwinskhi, executive director, 


Oakland housing authority 


William Rafsky, development coordinator, 
Philadelphia 


Charles Ross, executive director, 


Seattle housing authority 


M. B. Satterfield, executive director, 


Atlanta housing authority 


Robert T. Wolfe, executive director, 


New Haven housing authority 


POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 

NAHRO is dedicated to the National Housing 
Policy, as stated in the Housing Act of 1949, as an 
appropriate, thorough, and outstanding statement of 
the broad objectives of this nation for the general wel- 
fare and security of the nation and its people. 


The Federal Role—Continuing pressures are demand- 
ing a high rate of housing production and a forth- 
right, realistic, and well planned approach to urban 
renewal and community development.... NAHRO, 
therefore, calls upon the federal government... to re- 
dedicate itself to the responsibilities of the national 
role in achieving the objectives of our National Hous- 
ing Policy. To carry out these objectives effectively, 
the federal agencies must work cooperatively and un- 
derstandingly with local agencies. All levels of govern- 
ment should acknowledge that the great pressures 
demanding housing and urban renewal are not only 
the product of default but are a manifestation of the 
natural demand of a free nation for an ever higher 
standard of living. In this it must be recognized that 
poorly planned development of our communities 
coupled with failure to keep pace with technological 
advancement accelerates decay and obsolescence. The 
aggregate consequence is a national problem that 
requires understanding and sympathetic federal co- 
operation. 

The State Role—Although the federal-local relation- 
ship has proved an efficient and most effective ap- 
proach, state governments that can do so should con- 
tribute to a fuller program... Any state participation 
and aid must not be used as a pretext, nor substitute, 
by the federal government to shirk its own renewal 
responsibility, nor to avoid essential expansion of 
federal participation. 


The Local Role—Only through the localities can bal- 
anced, effective programs of community and neighbor- 
hood betterment be accomplished. Toward this end, 
NAHRO urges ali local housing and renewal agencies, 
in carrying out their official responsibilities, to: (1) 
recognize fully the broad concept of renewal; (2) 
achieve effective local administration of housing and 
renewal programs; (3) gain wider citizen understand- 
ing and support of community rebuilding; (4) par- 
ticipate fully in broad community planning—physical, 
economic, and social; (5) obtain maximum financial 
participation by local government and private enter- 
prise; (6) encourage better cooperative and _ repre- 
sentative participation of organizations, public and 
private agencies, and civic leaders in the execution of 
community plans. 


PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS 

Department of Housing and Community Development 
—Federal interest and responsibility in the total field 
of housing and community rebuilding requires repre- 
sentation and recognition at the highest level. This 
Association has for several years advocated establish- 
ment of a Department of Housing and Community 
Development of cabinet-rank level. We again urge that 
the Congress give this serious consideration. . . 
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Housing Production—We commend the home building 
industry for maintaining a flow of new housing units 
for a significant segment of the population, despite the 
obstacles of economic uncertainties, high costs, and a 
shifting mortgage market ... We express grave concern, 
however, that new housing starts are far short of the 
need and grossly deficient in terms of an accelerating 
demand and, especially, in the characteristics of that 
demand. The two areas of greatest unmet need are in 
housing for middle-income families and low-income 
families. Within these two major areas of need, special 
attention is necessary for large families, aged persons, 
minority groups, and single individuals. We urge the 
home building industry, the government, and the 
financial institutions to help correct these deficiencies 
in home production in pos to meet housing needs 
and to support a healthy building industry... 
Conservation and Rehabilitation—Despite intensifica- 
tion of efforts by government—both federal and local— 
and by private civic groups, much more must be done 
...now. Although there have been some improvements, 
federal mortgage insurance in the used-housing field 
has hardly begun to meet these needs. Federal finan- 
cial incentives must be made more liberal and more 
realistic. 

Appropriate local codes must be adopted and en- 
forcement carried on more aggressively. Voluntary 
conservation and rehabilitation in potentially sound 
neighborhoods must be made a major and continuing 
concern. 

Experimentation in all phases of conservation and 
rehabilitation should be encouraged and supported in 
order to develop effective techniques and sound pro- 
grams...Good and repairable housing constitutes the 
greatest Pp em asset of a community and must be 
preserved and improved. 

Middle-Income Housing—A serious gap in meeting 
housing needs today remains in the provision of both 
sales and rental housing for middle-income families. . . 
It is obvious that private enterprise has not and is not 
now meeting this expanding need. Recognizing the 
inability of the private home building industry to 
meet these needs...under existing construction cost 
and mortgage-financing mechanisms, NAHRO advo- 
cates: (1) recognition within FHA that its primary 
concern and justification for existence is the consumer; 
(2) reorientation of FHA activities to give greater 
weight to the housing needs of the central city, in 
order to have a balanced program as between urban 
and suburban activities; (3) legislative recognition in 
FHA titles for greater latitude in cost and financing 
provisions to accommodate differing conditions in 
various metropolitan areas; (4) an adequate and con- 
tinuing federally-supported program of research in 
housing, covering market, construction methods and 
materials, and other related areas; (5) effective sup- 
port and encouragement to cooperative housing; (6) 
establishing and sustaining a high volume of money in 
the mortgage market through new sources and meth- 
ods of financing; (7) exploration and development of 
a system of direct low-interest loans to nonprofit and 
limited-profit corporations; (8) an expanded and sym- 
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Through this policy resolution, NAHRO’s position on 
national issues is set for the year ahead. It is only 

on the matters covered in this resolution that the 
Association can be identified with the key questions 


or controversies that may emerge during 1959. 


NAHRO members sometimes consider that what ts said by 
speakers at Association meetings, by authors in Journal 
articles, by purchasers of NAHRO mailing lists, and by 
members of NAHRO committees constitutes NAHRO 
policy. Such expressions represent individual views and 
are circulated via Association channels as a means of 

fulfilling the organization’s educational and “exchange 


of information” responsibilities. 


So—to be fully informed as to how NAHRO stands, on 
what issues, Journal readers are urged to give careful 
study to the 1958 Program Resolution reproduced on 
pages 388, 389, 390, and 391. 
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pathetic use of Section 220 and Section 221 mortgage 
insurance and constant analysis of these programs. 


Low-Rent Public Housing— . . . Low-rent public hous- 
ing is the only proved formula for making decent 
housing available to less fortunate families. The basic 
purpose of low-rent public housing remains sound and 
effective, even though it has been provided on a totally 
inadequate scale and has experienced operating difh- 
culties caused by changing social and economic cir- 
cumstances. Because of application of limiting and 
unwarranted federal regulations and controls, it has 
not been possible for local communities to keep pace 
with changing circumstances and to meet local needs 
in the most efficient manner and so carry out the basic 
objectives of the program. To accommodate the known 
and acknowledged needs of the low-rent public hous- 
ing program, NAHRO calls for Congressional atten- 
tion to and action on the following: 


1—Restoration of the full amount of authorized 
funds in Section (e) of the Housing Act of 1937, 
as amended, expressed in terms of annual con- 
tributions in the total sum of 336 million 
dollars... 


2—Adoption by the Congress of a broad policy 
statement making it clear that intent is to have 
local public agencies fully responsible for opera- 
tion, management, and administration of com- 
pleted projects, without continued, detailed, and 
minute supervision by the federal agency. 


3—Adoption of legislation requiring the federal 
agency to pay to local housing authorities annual 
contributions in the full fixed amounts as estab- 
lished in their basic annual contributions con- 
tracts. Should rental income exceed operating 
costs and reserve requirements, residual receipts 
would then be applied toward advance amortiza- 
tion of outstanding indebtedness. 

4—Vesting in local authorities of complete re- 
sponsibility for establishing rents and income 
limits for admission and continued occupancy. 
To prevent competition with private enterprise, 
rents for public housing, except in cases of fami- 
lies relocated as a result of governmental action, 
should be kept 10 per cent below those at which 
private enterprise is providing a substantial sup- 
ply of decent, safe, and sanitary housing, either 
through new construction or available existing 
structures. This percentage is more realistic than 
the presently-imposed 20 per cent. Determina- 
tion by local authorities of such rental rates 
should be made subject to approval of the federal 
agency. 

5—Vesting in local authorities of full responsibil- 
ity for preparation and adoption of budgets and 
control of expenditures consistent with broad 
objectives expressed in state and federal legis- 
lation. 


6—With full recognition and support of the prin- 
ciple of competent, independent audits, permit- 
ting local authorities at their option to have in- 
dependent financial audits made by either the 
seleeal agency, the state auditor, or by a certified 
public accountant and, through their boards of 
commissioners, to certify to the federal agency 
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that they have complied with all provisions of 
pertinent federal and state legislation and that 
their financial statements are true and correct. 
Such certifications in the absence of fraud or of 
evidence of gross waste or extravagance shall be 
accepted as final and conclusive by all officers of 
the federal government. 


7—Granting greater latitude for experimenting 
with various building types, space standards, use 
of materials and facilities, without the arbitrary 
administrative imposition of rigid standards or 
cost ceilings. 

8—Permitting local authorities to purchase exist- 
ing or to erect single- or multiple-family struc- 
tures, grouped or scattered, where and when 
appropriate. NAHRO recommends adoption by 
the Congress of a policy statement that would 
encourage projects planned as parts of appropri- 
ate and well protected neighborhoods; avoid 
projects so large as to constitute communities of 
one economic class; authorize project densities 
consistent with sound planning; permit arrange- 
ment of dwelling structures so as to facilitate sale 
to families whose incomes increase beyond the 
limits of continued occupancy; and make ade- 
quate provisions for larger families and for 
elderly families. 


9—Authorization for authorities to sell dwellings 
wherever possible to families whose incomes have 
risen enough to warrant their purchase under an 
economically sound financial plan that would 
include a requirement that the family pay full 
local taxes; proceeds of sales would be applied 
to financing replacement of public housing units 
to avoid diminishing the supply of low-rent 
housing. 


10—Authorization for any local cash grant-in-aid 
attributable to the site to become a part of total 
development cost of a low-rent project in a Title 
I area, in view of the fact that a duplicate local 
contribution is now required for public housing 
if it is developed in an area being rebuilt with 
federal aid under Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended. 


11—Repeal of the restrictive provisions of the 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended, including the 
so-called self-liquidating provision and the pro- 
vision for the termination of public housing 
projects pursuant to certain limited local action, 
as not in keeping with efforts to accomplish the 
objectives of the National Housing Policy. 
12—Authorization to local authorities to pay 
uniformly the cost of public services and facilities 
furnished by local government to low-rent public 
housing projects, without requiring any contrac- 
tual change between the federal agency and the 
local housing authorities. 


Urban Renewal—The program is again faced with a 
critical capital grant shortage. For the third time in 
less than two years, the amount of available capital 
grant authority—the life blood of the program—is only 
a fraction of what is needed by communities in order 
that they may schedule and undertake essential long- 
range renewal activities. 
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It is ironic that the continued existence of the urban 
renewal program is threatened at a time when the 
Congress, the Administration, and political, business, 
labor, and civic leaders throughout the nation recog- 
nize the need for an urban renewal program on a con- 
tinuing basis. It is essential that our communities be 
assured of continuing availability of capital grant 
authority at a level sufficient to meet their needs. It 
is essential, also, that a more realistic balance be drawn 
between the respective capacities of the federal govern- 
ment and local governments to finance urban renewal 
activities... Further, there exist in our cities substan- 
tial blighted and commercial and industrial areas that 
contain few, if any, dwelling units. ..Communities 
should be permitted to deal with these areas and 
program their essential urban renewal activities in 
accordance with local determinations. 

In order to meet these objectives; NAHRO ad- 
vocates: (1) an increase in federal capital grant obli- 
gational authority under Title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949 in the amount of 600 million dollars each year 
for the next 10 years; (2) an increase in the federal 
share of net project cost for renewal projects from two- 
thirds to 80 per cent; (3) elimination of the “pre- 
dominantly residential” requirement in Title I; (4) 
expediting the urban renewal process through simpli- 
fication of required contents of an “urban renewal 
plan” and wollte for making of temporary loans, 
in advance of the capital grant, for project execution 
activities not dependent on the existence of an urban 
renewal plan; (5) establishing eligibility as noncash 
local grants-in-aid of public improvements and support- 
ing facilities commenced not more than five years prior 
to the approval of an urban renewal project in the 
area to which such improvements and facilities are 
related; (6) federal financial assistance for preparation 
or completion of community renewal programs; (7) 
extension of eligibility for relocation payments to all 
individuals, families, and businesses displaced from an 
urban renewal area pursuant to an urban renewal 
plan. 


In many localities, both renewal and the federal 
highway program are producing vast changes. Whether 
these changes result in substantial benefit to communi- 
ties will depend to a considerable extent upon co- 
ordination of the two programs. NAHRO, therefore, 
urges the development of effective relationships be- 
tween renewal and highway programs at all levels of 
government. Further, families, individuals, and busi- 
nesses displaced by the highway program and other 
federally-aided programs are no less deserving of re- 
location assistance than displacees under the urban 
renewal program. NAHRO advocates the making of 
relocation payments to such displacees out of appropri- 
ate federal-aid funds. In addition, states and localities 
are urged to give similar consideration to equitable 
treatment for displacees under programs initiated and 
financed by state and local governments. 


Housing Research—Lack of basic information as a 
proper background to give understanding and direc- 
tion to public policy decisions in the housing field has 
been a matter of concern among housing officials, 
economists, home builders, and realtors for a long 
time. Never has this need been more apparent than 
in the last few years when urban renewal programs 
have added new complexities to the housing picture. . . 
NAHRO strongly urges the creation of a housing 
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research program by the federal government aimed at 
these major areas: (1) study and analysis of existing 
programs under federal agencies in terms of results 
achieved, adaptability to changing conditions, and 
areas of adjustment in current regulations and pro- 
cedures; (2) an expanded program of research aimed 
at producing facts and a better understanding of the 
operation of the housing market at both national and 
local levels; and (3) an expanded program of research 
aimed at filling gaps in basic housing knowledge, such 
as the adequacy of present efforts in meeting total 
housing needs and demands, the financial resources 
available to meet housing needs, the effect of changing 
economic, social, and land-use structure in urban areas 
in the success of rebuilding efforts, the place of hous 
ing in the national economy, the place of housing in 
the family budget, the role of government in the hous- 
ing effort, and understanding of consumer desires and 
preferences in housing, particularly in urban areas... 


LOOKING BACK ... AND AHEAD 

We hail with pride the tremendous advances made 
during the 25-year span of NAHRO’s life. This look 
back is not a laurel resting point but an inspirational 
determination to move ahead with boldness, vigor, and 
imagination. Blighting forces in our communities have 
not yet been checked. Slums continue to appear. Not 
only is it disastrous to stand still but defeat is in- 
evitable unless the pace is speeded up and the effort 
vastly expanded. 

We would be turning our backs on the past quarter 
century if we did not recognize both the achievement 
and the tremendous task still ahead. On this, our 
Silver Anniversary, therefore: 


We cite the almost daily growth in public sup- 
port, including new groups from industry and 
finance, for the renewal program and for goals of 
the National Housing Policy, while 


We pledge an unrelenting drive to stop the slum 
exploiters and to end the apathy of many in our 
communities. 


We acclaim the completion of hundreds of thou- 
sands of low-rent public housing units providing 
otherwise unattainable decent shelter for low- 
income families and the urban renewal program, 
which is now approaching the construction stage 
in a major way, while 


We look with great concern upon the many mil- 
lions of families who are still slum ridden and 
upon the virtual exhaustion of available slum 
clearance funds. 


We deplore the failure of the 1958 Omnibus 
Housing Bill—a landmark bill that would have 
achieved many of our objectives, while 


We rejoice in the strong Senate vote for that bill 
and for the overwhelming House vote to get the 
bill on the floor. 


The opportunity ahead is a challenge of vast dimen- 
sions. We must take our place alongside the creative 
thinkers who are searching out new ways to make 
cities more humane and pleasant, and alongside the 
political, social, and economic leaders who are work- 
ing to invigorate our cities and to eradicate disease, 
ignorance, and poverty. 
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NEW WAY TO 
Prevent Faucet Leaks! 


* 9 out of 10 washers are fastened with 
screws that are TOO LONG or SHORT. 
The screws quickly loosen; the loosened 
washers are destroyed thru grind and 
squeeze of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 


* Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
expanding NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
quired depth AUTOMATICALLY, hold 
washers FIRMLY! Made of rustproof, non- 
corroding Monel, heads don’t twist off, 
screw slots don’t distort. They are easily 

_ removed when necessary, can be re-used 
repeatedly. 


* Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
faucet washers, they make a combination 
that outlasts past faucet repairs ‘“6-to-1""! 
EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, pli- 
able du Pont compound (neither rubber 
nor fibre) and reinforced, like a tire, with 
a vulcanized layer of Fiberglas. They re- 
sist distortion and splitting from shut- 
off grind and squeeze. 


Hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenticated 
by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. and 
American Gas Association, stopping just 
ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK can 
reduce water waste 8,000 gal. quarterly. 
If a HOT WATER FAUCET LEAK, water 
and fuel savings JUMP to over $7.58 
QUARTERLY~—plus additional savings on 
MATERIALS, LABOR and costly FIXTURE 
REPLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of the 
“SEXAUER" line of over 3000 TRIPLE- 
WEAR plumbing repair parts and Pat'd. 
precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in your vi- 
cinity will make our NEW 126 page 
Catalog “H” available. He will gladly 
consult with you regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages —thus 
providing for efficient stock arrangement 
and control—all without obligation. 
WRITE TODAY! 


























































J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. J-128 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page catalog “H.” 


My Name Title 





Company or Institution 
City 
Zone 





State 
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ERNEST J. BOHN 

has been appointed by President Eisen- 
hower to serve as a member of the 
national committee for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. First meeting to plan conference 
sessions was held in Washington Decem- 
ber 16. 


JAMES W. ROUSE, 

Baltimore mortgage banker and president 
of Community Research and Development, 
Inc., has been named president of the 
American Council To Improve Our Neigh- 
borhoods (ACTION). Successor to Roy 
W. Johnson, a former vice-president of 
General Electric Company . . now the 
President’s space weapons and missiles 
chief, Mr. Rouse brings wide experience 
in housing and urban renewal to his new 
job. On the national scene, Mr. Rouse 
served in 1958 as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Housing 
and, specifically, as chairman of its sub- 
committee on urban redevelopment, re- 
habilitation, and conservation. In_ his 
home city, he has played a leading role in 
the development of the “Baltimore Plan,” 
aimed at checking blight through the 
application of a complete housing stand- 
ards program. On another local front, he 
worked as a consultant on the District of 
Columbia’s workable program petition for 
federal renewal aid and helped to map 
out the Capital’s slum-fight program co- 
authoring a report on the plan, titled 
No Slums In Ten Years. Under Mr. 
Rouse’s presidency, one of ACTION’s 
1959 program plans is to conduct an 
urban problem leadership course—financed 
by a $25,000 Ford Foundation grant— 
that’s to take seminar members on a tour 
of five urban centers to observe and dis- 
cuss urban problems. 


RECENT CHANGES IN FHA— 

James E. Armstrong named special assist- 
ant for armed services housing. Mr. Arm- 
strong, a former Indiana state senator, 
will direct what is known as the Capehart 
program under which the Federal Hous- 


ing Administration has insured mort- 
gages worth 1.6 billion dollars on housing 
for armed forces personnel and their 
families (so-called Title VIII projects) 
He succeeds Bruce C. Kixmiller, who re 
signed in September to enter private 
business. 


Harry E. Johnson appointed director of 
a new operating division for cooperative 
housing, in mid-November. According to 
FHA, the agency arm was created to meet 
an upswing in cooperative housing mort- 
gage insurance operations . . . reportedly 
higher for the past six months than in 
the 12 months previous. Also, says the 
agency, “the increasing significance of co- 
operative housing in the over-all FHA 
program . . . makes it necessary to have 
a separate division set up to supervise 
local insuring offices in processing 
applications.” Announcement of the di- 
vision was made during a meeting of a 
consumers’ interest advisory committee, 
which discussed resales of cooperative 
projects, possible amendments to existing 
related legislation, problems of financing. 
John D. Lange, NAHRO’s executive di- 
rector and a member of the commitiee, 
participated in the discussions. 


DR. LEO GREBLER, 

urban land economist formerly at Colum- 
bia University and on the staff of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisors, 
was appointed on December 9 to the 
chairmanship of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s statewide real estate research pro- 
gram. In heading the program, begun by 
the state legislature in 1950, Dr. Grebler 
will work to develop a “long-range pro- 
gram of research into urban growth and 
its ‘problems in southern California.” It 
(Continued column three, page 421) 
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Lots of things were “great” about 
NAHRO'’s Silver Anniversary An- 
nual Conference, held October 12- 
15 in San Francisco. 

The turnout was “great”—more 
than 1600 people showed up to 
smash all early estimates of the 
number who would be able to 
make the west coast trip (see page 
394 for a detailed breakdown) . 

The wide, warm, and wonderful 
western hospitality of the local 
hosts (see below), the city of San 
Francisco, and the state of Califor- 
nia was “great.” Delegates are still 
talking about the “bangup” job 
done by the local host committee. 

And the problems—they were 
“great” too. Most of the problems 
centered around the unexpected 
turnout—a situation that made vir- 
tually impossible the intimate dis- 
cussions and audience participation 
sessions that have characterized 
NAHRO conferences in past years; 
a situation that caused a number 
of delegates to be turned away 
from the annual banquet; and a 
situation that was aggravated by 
the hotel's oversubscription of 
rooms (some 100 disappointed dele- 
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Local host committee chairman, James Richardson, and his crew of local helpers at the opening session 


gates had to shift for themselves to 
find a place to hang their hats as 
a result of the hotel’s mishandling 
of reservations) . 


The Hospitality 

Sponsoring NAHRO’s 1958 con 
ference were around 40 housing 
and redevelopment agencies in 
California; three in Arizona; two 
in Nevada; and two in Hawaii. 
The enthusiastic local host commit- 
tee—it was headed up by James D. 
Richardson, head of Vallejo’s hous- 
ing and renewal agency—saw that the 
NAHRO staff had plenty of help 
with registration and for behind- 
the-scenes work and also planned 
and carried out a social program 
that included, in addition to the 
post-conference tours described on 
page 412, a wine-tasting party, a 
boat cruise on San Francisco Bay, 
a floorshow for the annual banquet 
(see April JOURNAL, page 130). 

Mr. Richardson’s’ wife also 
pitched in. It was she who served 
as hostess to wives of delegates. For 
the ladies, there was a coffee hour 
each morning of the conference and 
a special trip to scenic Cliff House 
(see page 412). Agreement is uni- 

















HERES WHAT HAPPENED AT NAHRO'S 25TH CONFERENCE 


versal that Mrs. Richardson made 
each a memorable occasion for he 
“guests.” 


The Sessions 

“Standing Room Only’’—that’s 
the phrase that probably best de- 
scribes the condition at virtually 
every one of the conference sessions. 
Aside from what complaints re 
sulted from the generally ove 
crowded conditions, the gripes that 
have been registered most often 
can be summed up as follows: 


from the “outsider’s” point of 
view: Burnham Kelly, associate 
professor of city planning at Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
put it this way: “I was startled to 
find the degree to which housing 
officials have become institutional 
ized bureaucrats, without too much 
concern for the problems around 
the corner or immediately on each 
| he 


—from the “insider's” view: not 
enough of the oldtime “‘shirtsleeve”’ 
approach to everyday problems. 
Such reactions were partly the 
result of program arrangements for 
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REGISTRATION 





NAHRO’s 25th “birthday” conference drew a near-record turn- 
out of 1617 delegates, wives, friends, and special guests—second 
only to the Association’s record-breaking 1956 New York City 
conlerence registration of 1758. Delegates were on hand from 43 
states, including the youngest, Alaska, and a conference first- 
timer, Oklahoma. Other delegates hailed from the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canada, and Burma. The host 
state California led in attendance, trailed by the across-the-country 
states of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York. 
The attendance figure does not include commercial exhibit repre- 
sentatives (close to 150) nor press registrants (some 12). 


The following* is the registration by states: 


EE eee ee Pee io. Nebraska ..... Pe ere 7 
Arizona ..... ee Setanta ce. Uae A ee eee re sie: 
NT TS a ss aad eb alae soa 3 Piew RISMNOERITE .......... re 3 
PE hs ccscceacrwisa 4s NE oP eBid desis ace Weawas 52 
EE 6 i6 iaua nn ewe mare 4 SNE 3 555, bch cia. c)kie'e om Se pa 48 
ST rere ee v~. ae North Caroline ...... 2.6.00. 18 
ES es ee errr e 2 NE errs okies oo bonis debs he ek 37 
District of Columbia ........... 30 a Se rs a ee l 
CE cee dasWh seaweeds << Sa, MOU oc... fMineiwaceaose 8 
RNS oan S000 wee piscicene ee ee a Ee re 70 
rt) eS. hk a Way alne a4 45 ee .. . a Cave wedveweare 14 
RE 15. Salen oies Se 15 Sage ee ae 2 
NY i doete ifircni ally sie 4. Qoslwagre:'* 3x8" ark i] ET ne nt a 20 
rere fp Rane ae ee 1 RR SERS ee ame eee Gee 59 
EAS eee er Virginia ..... Se ney 13 
ree ae ; t PD 34 ctinseaawde eeu ean 29 
SES. Ot a aie cig nabs ole alot eld Ceres l BNE WIN 5 o:6:6.4:3 we sianSeeered 6 
ND cess doy sPiaerese bita dh ein 9 UE. ca vuwkds taccekswne et 23 
EN ss wide a's waa et 99 RES ee Ope rr 4 
Michigan gute rdai a sai oe. . SP ee ae 7 
TT Ce ee ee ee MI oo ces whe wks a earn 10 
EE Lees btn aeseanes ae NS Kio do, 5d bid aA erate 4 
ENG vc.cu 446% iatalennerd ale se 8 REI ction sw diardlwic-uliteuts oral Shales 21 
NINO fo gs sales ne Se 9 


*Wives and other special guests are not included in this listing. 


Most of the delegates represented local housing authorities and 
redevelopment agencies. Following is the registration in each of 
14 “job” categories: 


NON cee sicesevces 494 PPT TP ee 16 
Executive directors ............ 234 Consultants, researchers, plan- 
Administrative personnel ....... 126 ners, educators, citizen agency 
Management personnel ......... 110 NEN fis dia dis Heda s dE Seen 75 
Maintenance personnel ......... he I edna a din ce sas Maa Shes 7 
Redevelopment and renewal tech- Wives and family members..... . 426 
he 4 are 58 Others—speakers, private housers, 
Federal and state officials........ 26 commercial firms ............ 3 











the conference. Here’s the story: 
One of the chief gripes about the 
1957 Annual Conference was that 
there were too many interesting 
sessions competing for attention at 
one time. So program planners this 
year decided to simplify things. 
There was a total of only nine 
“work” sessions this year in addition 
to major sessions on the conference 
theme—“A Long Look Ahead—the 
Next Ten Years in Housing and 
Renewal’’—and the tendency was to 
make up for the loss in numbers 
by putting more “meat” into each 
session. In the end, what happened 
was there just wasn’t enough time 
to let delegates participate as much 
as they would have liked to. Re- 
action to the new setup, in fact, 
indicates a call for a return to the 
old arrangements: a lot of smaller 
“workshops”... despite the difhicul- 
ty of picking and choosing. 

It was, perhaps, the subject of 
urban renewal that suffered most 
because of the new setup at the 
NAHRO conference. There seemed 
to be few opportunities to get down 
to the “brass tacks” of specific prob- 
lems, most of the renewal sessions 
having been planned around the 
broad tonference theme. 

Public housing discussions, on 
the other hand, seemed more 
earthy. Most were based on a ““‘team- 
work” approach to low-rent pro- 
gram problems and the delegates 
appeared to like it that way. Dr. 
Albert Rose of the University of 
Toronto, who was a representative 
of NAHRO’s “across-the-border”’ 
sister organization—Community 
Planning Association of Canada— 
expressed a fairly general opinion, 
when he said in a letter to the 
Association: “I was extremely inter- 
ested to note the concern... with 
social problems and with the rela- 
tionship that must be developed 
with social agencies and _ social 
workers... This, to me, was one of 
the most positive aspects of the 
[conference ].” 


Proceedings Presentation 

With this issue, the JOURNAL is 
inviting NAHROites who were not 
able to be in San Francisco to 
participate, just as though they'd 
registered. The sessions are report- 
ed in chronological order, with one 
or two exceptions—as, for example, 
the annual business meeting and 
election of officers, which were re- 
ported in the November JOURNAL 
(page 366) . 
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WORLD-WIDE HOUSING PROBLEMS IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Session reporter— 
Donald R. Hanson, 
assistant commissioner of 
the Chicago Community 
Conservation Board 


NAHRO came up with a star- 
studded show for “International 
Evening” in San Francisco, that 
international town. And one of the 
stars of the show—held on the night 
before the opening of the Associ- 
ation’s 25th Annual Conference— 
came, literally, right from out of 
the blue: the prime minister of 
New Zealand, William Nash, who 
turned up as an unscheduled par- 
ticipant in the session. 

Mr. Nash had been on his way 
home from Canada. Up in the 
clouds in an airliner, he met W. M. 
Nickle, minister of planning and 
development for Ontario, who was 
bound for the Golden Gate City to 
chair NAHRO’s International Eve- 
ning. Finding they had much in 
common—including an interest in 
housing—the two airborne gentle- 
men didn’t remain strangers long. 
The result: Prime Minister Nash’s 
surprise appearance at the confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Nash joined in with the 
scheduled International Evening 
participants to give his impressions 
of world-wide slum problems and 
efforts at slum elimination. He 
spoke glowingly of the United 
States and its accomplishments in 
helping less fortunate countries 
around the world in an “unprece- 
dented role in history.” He pointed 
out the vast dimensions of housing 
problems across the globe. He 
urged that the poor and homeless 
everywhere be given a “chance to 
lift their own living standards.” 
And he cited his own country as an 
example of what should be done to 
improve living conditions. 

Prime Minister Nash said that in 
New Zealand the problem of pov- 
erty virtually has been wiped out— 
largely because of a system of social 
security that has been in effect for 
around ten years. And now, he said, 
the government is about set to 
tackle the “slight shortage of hous- 
ing” that, he conceded, does exist. 
Next April a new housing program 
is to go into effect; it will make 
possible the purchase of new homes 
by families of modest means. Under 
the program, the government will 
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Photo by George Shimmon, San Francisco 


Prime Minister Nash and Mr. Nickle 


supply eligible families with cash 
down payments for homes and with 
3 per cent, 30- to 36-year loans to 
cover the rest of the purchase price. 

After Prime Minister Nash’s pres- 
entation, the around 350 NAHRO. 
ites attending the event heard a 
group of American housing “ex- 
perts’”—each of whom had travelled 
abroad this summer. The theme 
prevailing throughout the session: 
while the United States has made 
a great many advances in housing 
and planning, we can learn much 
from past and present experiences 
in other countries. Speakers in- 
cluded the following: 


—Richard L. Steiner, commissioner 
of the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, who pointed out similarities 
in housing and planning programs 
here and abroad, while, at the same 
time, underscoring differences in 
the “war-damaged” rebuilding typ- 
ical in Europe and American-style 
“urban renewal.” 


—Samuel Ratensky, director of New 
York City’s urban renewal board, 
who studied European housing de- 
sign under a Brunner Award. He 
also pointed out similarities and 
differences in housing and planning 
in Europe and in America. Said he: 
“European cities, most of which 


are feeling acutely the impact of 
the enormous increase in car own 
ership since the end of World War 
Il and which have had to deal with 
even more acute housing shortages 
than ours, have, in my opinion, 
developed broader and more effec- 
tive planning and housing pro 
grams and designs which are at 
once more sophisticated, appropri 
ate, varying, and exploratory.” 
(Mr. Ratensky’s European study 
tour observations, as told to the 
NAHRO conference audience, will 
be carried in full in a later issue 
of the JOURNAL.) 


Gerald Gimre, executive director 
of The Nashville Housing Author 
ity, who presented a picture of 
overseas housing activity that cov- 
ered around ten countries. Like 
Mr. Ratensky, he feels that “Euro- 
peans are somewhat more prone to 
experiment than we are...” Fur- 
ther, said Mr. Gimre, while there 
is not in Europe the emphasis on 
interior amenities that is found in 
the United States, “there is a con 
stant striving to improve architec- 
tural design and interior arrange- 
ments’... What’s more, he said, 
“governments and citizens accept 
the fact that circumstances, in most 
cases, require strong public assist- 
(Continued column two, page 420) 
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Participants in the opening 
session included 

The Very Reverend Paul Redmond 
of Fresno, who delivered the 
invocation; Joseph McMurray, 
commissioner of housing 

in New York State; Albert Cole of 
the Housing and 

Home Finance Agency; 

and Alan K. Browne. 
vice-president of the 

Bank of America, San Francisco. 


NAHRO LOOKS AHEAD TEN YEARS 


A “Long Look Ahead—the Next 
Ten Years in Housing and Urban 
Renewal’’—that was the theme of 
NAHRO’s 25th Annual Confer- 
ence ... a theme first brought out 
at the opening conference event, a 
standing-room-only general session 
Monday, October 13. Crystal-gazers 
on hand for the keynote session 
were Albert Cole, administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; Joseph P. McMurray, 
commissioner of housing of New 
York State; and Alan K. Browne, 
vice-president of the Bank of 
America in San Francisco. 

Federal Official’s View 

Administrator Cole warned that 
urban renewal will not come into 
its own in the next ten years unless 
cities make use of all available tools 
in their attacks on slums and de- 
terioration: conservation, rehabili- 


tation, code enforcement, outright 
clearance, and new construction. 
Further, he admitted, more support 
must come from the federal govern- 
ment. Said he: “I wish I could say 
that I’m satisfied with the job done 
by the government. But I’m not. I 
wish I could say the government is 
providing enough funds to do the 
job. But I can’t.” 

However, while pointing out that 
some changes for the better are 
needed in the urban renewal field, 
Mr. Cole was, on the whole, hope- 
ful. In fact, he expressed the opin- 
ion that “urban renewal... is enter- 
ing a new era. Vital things,” Mr. 
Cole said, “are afoot in many cities.” 
As evidence, he listed progress in 
such places as Cleveland, Kansas 
City, Oakland, Norfolk, and Little 
Rock. 

A State Official’s View 

As was Mr. Cole’s look into fu- 
ture, the crystal-ball picture of the 
next ten years presented by Commis- 
sioner McMurray was clouded with 
ifs, ands, and buts. The commis- 
sioner maintained that an expendi- 
ture of 425 billion dollars would 
be needed in the next decade to 
catch up and keep pace with grow- 
ing housing and urban renewal re- 
quirements. To chart a sound pro- 
gram to serve as the basis for these 
expenditures, he called for a new 
state-by-state, city-by-city survey of 
needs and attainable goals and he 
urged that NAHRO take a lead in 














promoting such a survey. His pre- 
dictions: that the survey would 
show that the size of the urban 
renewal program and the number 
of annual housing starts must at 
least be doubled. 

“We must declare a nationwide 
war on our slums,” Mr. McMurray 
said, at the same time warning 
that such a war could not be won 
unless states and cities become 
more willing to take the initiative. 
Also needed, according to the 
speaker: an increase in the federal 
Yee of renewal costs and _ state 
participation in financing. 

Challenging the federal govern- 
ment to effective action in the field 
of middle-income housing, Commis- 
sioner McMurray pointed to the 
achievements in New York State, 
where, he said, the cost to the user 
of privately-sponsored rental hous- 
ing has been reduced $10 per room 
by direct, low-interest, 50-year 
amortized loans provided along 
with up to 50 per cent tax con- 
cessions. 

A Businessman’s View 

There was no doubt that Banker 
Browne, who is also president of 
the San Francisco chamber of com- 
merce, recognizes the stake the busi- 
ness community has in urban re- 
newal. Said he: the central city can 
retain its position of dominance 
only through good metropolitan 
transit and a thorough redevelop- 
ment program that will provide 
housing in the core city for middle- 
income families. 

“From the businessman’s point 
of view,” said Mr. Browne, “it is 
essential that [redevelopment proj- 
ects] do work. Fragmentation into 
decentralized suburbs is...the di- 
rection in which we are heading 
without adequate transit and re- 
development. Neglected central 
business areas mean lowered prop- 
erty values, high proportionate tax 
burdens, the loss of investment, the 
creation of a negative business cli- 
mate for retail institutions, a nega- 
tive employment climate for firms 
needing large staffs, and a loss of 
tax revenues needed by the major 
municipalities involved to meet the 
rising costs of services and govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Browne went on to enumer- 
ate ways in which business institu- 
tions throughout the country can 
help to fight what he called “this 
strangulation.” Some of his sugges- 
tions follow: 


1—Business should educate its ex- 
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ecutives in the fields of transit and 
redevelopment, “stressing the inter- 
dependence of these projects and 
the maintenance of a_ healthy 
business climate.” 


2—Business should “encourage ex- 
ecutives, senior and junior, to take 
active roles in the various agencies 
and civic organizations working to- 
ward these goals, with the realiza- 
tion that their business future and 
that of their firms is at stake.” 


3—Business should, where feasible, 
“give financial support for studies 
that might help sadovabapesien get 
off the ground.” 


4—Big business should carry out 
“their own segments of redevelop- 
ment—new plants, facilities, or ren- 
ovations of their own _ business 
properties—to create an atmosphere 
conducive to more major projects 
of a public nature...” 


5—Business should consider the 
“benefits that will accrue... of... 
larger projects carried out with 
[its] financial support. A now 
famous example is the Golden 
Triangle in Pittsburgh...” 


Session reporter— 

E. Morton Schaffran, deputy 
executive director, housing 
and redevelopment 


agencies of Marin County 








A NAHRO FOUNDER LOOKS BACK 


During NAHRO’s Silver Anniversary year, one of the Associ- 
ation’s founders—Bleecker Marquette, consultant to the ‘Better 
Housing League of Cincinnati—has been doing some reminiscing. 
He’s come up with some pre-NAHO history that the JouRNAI 
feels is worth pondering as NAHRO moves into its 26th year. 

“There was a National Housing Association long before 
NAHO came into being. Not many of us now in housing knew 
about it. Its director was dynamic Lawrence Veiller; battling 
John Ihider was field secretary. In those years, local interest in 
housing improvement just didn’t exist, except in a few large 
cities in the east and in Chicago and Cincinnati... [and] the 
only new housing within the means of low-paid wage-earners was 
in a handful of small developments built on a principle of 
‘philanthropy and 5 per cent.’ 

“Chief effort of NHA was to stimulate interest in housing legis- 
lation but it never did get very far... And, after Mr. Ihider left 
NHA for a job with a local citizens housing group, the national 
association was never much of a force. It gradually folded up. 

“In the NHA era, public housing was not in the picture; it 
was considered far too radical . . . Later, however, a few of the 
bolder characters began to express the opinion that decent hous- 
ing for the poor just was not to be had without some form of 
subsidy. It was really the depression, however, that got public 
housing under way. Congress voted funds under the public works 
program, not because congressmen cared so much about slum 
eradication and decent housing but because...jobs had to be 
provided by every feasible means... 

“Before long interest in housing was booming and leaders saw 
the need for an association in which they could discuss their ideas. 
Newcomers had to learn from the more experienced, to whom 
in many ways, the problems were also new. It was a dedicated, 
capable, and inspired group of pioneers who sponsored NAHO 
and helped form housing policy in the thirties. They did their 
work well.” 
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ADVANTAGES OF PLANNING AHEAD STUDIED 


Session reporter— 
King Forrest Cole, 
San Leandro, California 


Idea that came out of an urban 
renewal session held the opening 
day of the conference was this: 
that, like the proverbial stitch in 
time, long-range programming of 
city rebuilding can save communi- 
ties from a lot of the complications 
that have developed as_ projects 
have moved from planning to exe- 
cution. 

Chaired by William Slayton, a 
vice-president of Webb & Knapp 
and a former NAHRO assistant 
director, the session provided dele- 
gates with an opportunity to ex- 
plore the “whys” and “wherefores’’ 
of long-range thinking on renewal. 
In order to facilitate this purpose, 
the session was set up in this way: 
first there were presented three case 
histories of long-range program- 
ming—each at a different level of 
program progress; then there were 
two speakers—the first, Morton 
Hoffman, urban renewal consultant 
in Baltimore, evaluated the case 
histories and the second, Martin 
L. Millspaugh, Jr., assistant com- 
missioner for program planning 
and development with the Urban 
Renewal Administration, described 
the implications of long-range pro- 
gramming for the national pro 
gram. 


The Case Histories 
The Utica story: Donald L. 
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Kline, director of the bureau of 
community development of the 
New York State Division of Hous- 
ing, presented the story. The study 
he described is one still in its in- 
fancy; it covers Utica and a cluster 
of surrounding communities, with- 
out regard to political boundaries. 
The federal government is partici- 
pating in the study with a Section 
314 demonstration grant; state and 
local agencies—as well as some pri- 
vate groups—are also taking part. 
The study is to encompass every 
long-term need of the area—indus- 
trial, commercial, residential, and 
governmental. 


The Buffalo story: N. S. Keith, 
an urban renewal consultant oper- 
ating out of Washington, was the 
narrator of the story of Buffalo's 
studies for a long-range renewal 
program. The Buffalo analysis is 
partly completed: Mr. Keith has 
finished the investigations necessary 
for setting up a ten-year program 
within the community; others are 
still working on studies covering the 
whole Buffalo metropolitan area. 

In the Buffalo study, Mr. Keith 
found certain “defects”: (l) a 
population that is static in number 
but fluid in quality, by reason of 
an influx of low-income southern 
Negroes and a related departure of 
high-income whites; (2) shrinking 
tax base and mounting city services 
budget; (3) severe housing deteri- 
oration; (4) scarcity of vacant 
land; (5) failure to use modern 
design standards in new construc- 





tion; (6) obsolescence of the cen- 
tral city industrial plant; (7) 
dearth of new construction, neg- 
lected waterfront, commercial at- 
trition to suburbia; (8) planning 
failures, largely because of a lack 
of coordination between highway 
and city planning; (9) lack of citi- 
zen support. 

The Buffalo program is now set, 
Mr. Keith indicated, although some 
changes may have to be made be- 
cause of the federal capital grants 
rationing. What is envisioned: a 
ten-year, 18-project, 150 million 
dollar undertaking using Title I 
aid. Commitments of help have 
been made by the press, the citi- 
zenry, and political bodies. Local 
share of project costs is available 
and, said Mr. Keith, Buffalo is 
ready. 


The Philadelphia story: William 
Rafsky, Philadelphia development 
coordinator, told the story of his 
city’s progress in carrying out a 
long-range program, plans _ for 
which have already been mapped. 
The Philadelphia program, Mr. 
Rafsky ,explained, recognizes that 
complete slums cannot be cleared 
at the rate at which blight spreads 
today and, therefore, includes em- 
phasis on conservation and _ reha- 
bilitation. The city is at present 
working from its outer boundaries 
toward the badly deteriorated cen- 
tral city. The program has three 
facets: planning, money, and or- 
ganization. 

(Continued column three, page 420) 
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TEAMWORK IN PUBLIC HOUSING 


Another of the big hits of the 
NAHRO conference was a session 
emphasizing a three-pronged “team- 
work” approach to public housing 
problems—an approach that in- 
volves management, social, and 
maintenance workers. The session, 
held the afternoon of the opening 
day of the conference, has been 
described as “lively” and “pro- 
ductive” and, as it turned out, it 
might have been described as “pro- 
vocative” as well. 

Source of the provocation was in- 
nocent enough. As part of the show, 
a humorous, three-act skit was 
planned: first act showed housing 
managers airing gripes about “blind, 
lazy’’ maintenance men and 
“dreamy-eyed” social workers; the 
second, some maintenance men de- 
scribing the “unreasonableness” of 
both management and social work- 
ers; and the third, a group of social 
workers letting off steam about the 
“impracticalities” of public hous- 
ing policies and the “idiosyncrasies” 
of the managers who administer 
them. What was intended as light 
burlesque turned out to be so real- 
istic a playlet that it ruffled a local 
union group. The upshot: a formal 
resolution coming to the defense 
of the maintenance profession. 

The skit, which led off the 
session, was followed by a panel 
discussion that included talks on 
“What We're After—What’s Hold- 
ing Us Back?” in management, 
maintenance, and social work. 
Session chairman was Marie Mc- 
Guire, executive director of the 
San Antonio housing authority. 


Management 

Harry J. Schneider, director of 
management for the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority, who was the spokes- 
man for management, began by 
describing the changes that have 
taken place in the past few years 
in the kind of families living in 
public housing. He then went on 
to describe what CHA has done 
in an attempt to improve project 
atmosphere. 

CHA, Mr. Schneider said, has 
determined that the best asset of 
any project is its “good tenants” 
—the people who pay their rent on 
time, keep their homes neat, con- 
trol their children, cooperate and 
engage in community activities. 
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And so, he said, the authority has 
put into effect policies and pro 
cedures intended to attract as 
tenants a better cross section of 
normal families: (1) the authority 
has raised income limits and in- 
itiated a fixed-rent plan; (2) it has 
doubled its tenant aide staff as a 
means of finding ways to improve 
the climate of projects and to 
establish a friendly rapport with 
tenants; (3) it has initiated a 
“Good Neighbor Program’’—a plan 
by which those tenants who are 
“good neighbors” are rewarded 
(climax of the 1958 program is to 
come at a Christmas party when 
“good neighbors” selected from the 
various projects will draw for a 
prize of one year’s free rent—see 
November JOURNAL, page 369). 
Despite CHA’s “accentuate the 
positive” approach to management 
problems, in no way does the au- 
thority feel, Mr. Schneider empha- 
sized, that it has been relieved of 
its responsibility with regard to 
those families living in projects 
who turn out to be “problem 
families.” ‘Those who need help are 
referred to the proper community 
agencies. 

During the course of his talk, 
Mr. Schneider pointed out that 
moving into public housing doesn’t 
create “problem families” — “it 


merely exposes them to view.”” And, 
he said, authorities dealing with 
such families have to “devise new 
and effective approaches.” Said he: 
CHA believes that “good environ- 
ment is a strong medicine” and 
(Continued next page) 
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that community pride and neigh- 
borliness are contagious. 
Maintenance 

Harold Dillehay, director of the 
Charlotte housing authority, took 
up the question of maintenance. 

Mr. Dillehay believes that main- 
tenance operations should be set 
up as an integral part of project 
management, with the project 
manager in charge of all operations. 
In fact, said Mr. Dillehay, it is the 
duty of maintenance workers to 
serve as the “eyes and ears of man- 
agement.” In line with this belief, 
he said that each new maintenance 
employee should be educated, not 
only as to his specific duties, but, 
also, as to the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the low-rent program. 

He emphasized that tenants, also, 
must be educated . . . that they 
must learn just what their responsi- 
bilities are in regard to upkeep of 
units and project premises. Mr. 
Dillehay feels that there’s no time 
like move-in time for getting 
tenants in the know as to their re- 
sponsibilities. In regard to tenants, 
Mr. Dillehay also went into the 
question of tenant painting. He 
said that in his community, tenants 
are permitted to paint their own 
units, with the authority furnishing 
materials, but only after a main- 
tenance man has checked to see 
that painting is necessary and that 


ihe tenant has fulfilled the pre- 
scribed prerequisites, such as wash- 
ing of the walls. 

Mr. Dillehay pointed to “pre- 
ventive maintenance” as, perhaps, 
the most important aspect of main- 
tenance programs. In Charlotte, 
practice is to inspect apartments 
semi-annually, with one half the 
units being checked by a main- 
tenance man and one half by the 
manager on a turnabout basis, so 
that those checked by maintenance 
men the first time are visited by a 
manager the next. 

Social Work 

The low-rent project cannot be 
insulated from the community. 
That was one of the main ideas 
presented by Irving M. Kriegsfeld, 
director of Mission Neighborhoods, 
Incorporated of San Francisco. Said 
he: “Kicking out” multi-problem 
families may solve an authority's 
immediate problem but it makes 
for continued trouble in the com- 
munity-at-large and, therefore, is 
not a real solution to anything. 

There must be improvement 
in communication between social 
workers and public housing man- 
agement, Mr. Kriegsfeld said. Social 
workers who are skilled in tech- 
niques of group and case work have 
much to offer the housing field. 
They can turn up data for example, 
on family finances, patterns of be- 











Some “old” and some “new” NAHRO officers get together at the 
conference. Pictured are: Philip Tripp, outgoing president; M. B. 
Satterfield, outgoing second vice-president; President-elect John 
Searles; Edmund Horwinski, incoming first vice-president; and 
Charles Farris, past first vice-president. Full NAHRO election 
results were carried in the November JouRNAL (page 366). 
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havior, and health and they can 
provide diagnostic evaluation of a 
family’s potential and other in- 
formation that can help an au- 
thority to know what to expect 
from, or how to deal with, a par- 
ticular family. Also, said Mr. 
Kriegsfeld, social workers can be of 
direct help in putting across man- 
agement policies to tenants. 

Mr. Kriegsfeld also took up the 
case of multi-problem families who, 
apparently, cannot respond to at- 
tempts to help them to become 
normal, self-sustaining units. Al- 
though we have for years had 
various forms of supervised shelte1 
for individuals with certain prob- 
lems (e.g., alcoholics, unwed moth- 
ers, etc.), he pointed out, we have 
never tried to use this plan of 
treatment for entire families. Per- 
haps, Mr. Kriegsfeld said, public 
housing should be thought of in 
this way; it is, he said, the logical 
agency to operate institutionalized 
housing for troubled families. 

Other suggestions made by the 
speaker included the following: 


1—‘“‘housers” and _ social workers 
must learn to trust each other and 
to respect each other's professional 
integrity; 


2—“‘housers” and_ social workers 
must each become better informed 
about the other’s operating regula- 
tions and statutory limitations; 


3—housing authorities must stop 
being suspicious of tenant group 
activities and they must avoid un- 
necessary violation of a tenant's 
sense of dignity, fairness, and 
decency; 


4—housing authorities must set up 
tenant education programs, in 
order to enable new families to fit 
themselves into project living; 


5—housing authorities must make 
better public relations a goal— 
“Somehow,” said Mr. Kriegsfeld, 
“we must find a way of showing the 
public what the ‘pay-off’ in public 
housing really is.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Kriegsfeld 
said: “Breaking through the ‘sound 
barrier’ of beloved social work 
theories and official housing agency 
apathy will require a _ double- 
barreled shot gun’—better coordi- 
nation and communications _be- 
tween social agencies and housing 
authorities coupled with bold new 
approaches in keeping with our 
times. 
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“SIGHT AND 
SOUND" EFFECTS 





THE SIGN OF “OIP" 

invited delegates to stop and look 
at 15 displays of “Outstanding 
(examples) In Print” from the 
housing and renewal field and 
elsewhere. Each display, on an 
orange or green easel, hit ata 
special point—type choice, human 
interest pictures, ingenious maps, 
pattern and color. The “OIP” 
feature, prepared with aid of the 
Public Relations Committee, replaced 
the annual reports competition—idea 
being to stimulate a fresh look at 
reports and publications. 





eo oe 
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MOVIES AND SLIDETALKS 
sandwiched in between major sessions 
ring noon hours each day in the Sight 
id Sound Room. An “SRO” audience 
for “The New Age in Architecture,” 
starring Frank Lloyd Wright, Victor 
Gruen, and others, to show why good 
design is good economics for a city. 
Six films were shown (list will be 
sent on request) and there were two 
slidetalks—one on Cincinnati's 

ing and urban renewal problems and 
eon San Antonio’s housing for aged. 


IDEAS FROM PHILADELPHIA 

made up an enlightening 

communications exhibit opposite the 
“Sight and Sound Room.” On display 

were samples of almost every kind of 
printed communication issuing from the 
print shop of the Philadelphia authority, 
selected to point up how and why 
communications form a “lifeline between 
an agency and its public.” The range ran 
from new project announcements to 
stationery and clean-up flyers. 

Drayton Bryant, director of community | 
relations for the Philadelphia authority 
and member of the Public Relations 
Committee, organized the exhibit. ' 





BOYS' CLUBS 

and public housing—the connection 
between them—was the focus 

a display by Boys’ Club of America, 
the only community service 

gency among commercial exhibitors. 
The display attracted attention from 
many housers hitherto unaware 
of the opportunities to 

work together. 





THE SAN FRANCISCO HOSTS 

showed their latest approaches to 

housing and redevelopment 

projects in models and pictures 

from 13 agencies in the Bay Area. : 
Among them was a provocative 

exhibit on the scattered-site 

proposal for low-rent housing, 

adopted by Sacramento—arranged 

in cooperation with the San 

Francisco office of the Public 

Housing Administration. 
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Session reporter—Tolbert Elliott, 
assistant executive director, 
housing authority of 

Contra Costa County (California) 





“Let us think of the matter very 
seriously before demanding com- 
plete local autonomy.” 

The statement, above, in essence, 
represents the attitude that domi- 
nated a session October 13. on 
“Organizing Small Authorities for 
Local Autonomy.” The session—it 
drew an audience of around 130 
delegates—was set up at the 
NAHRO conference as a result of 
those provisions of the unsuccessful 
1958 omnibus housing bill that 
would have given a lot more free- 
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Pictured above are: Tolbert Elliott; 
Floyd V. Aubin; Karl Falk; 

Murray A. Bisgaier; and 

Ralph J. Bartholomew. 
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dom to local authorities in the 
operation of low-rent housing pro- 
grams (see July JOURNAL, page 
223) . 
The “Go-slow” Attitude 

The “go-slow” attitude was evi- 
dent in both informal and _ floor 
talk—and, often, in the presenta- 
tions of the scheduled speakers. 
The outcome was a suggestion that 
NAHRO poll all authorities on 
feelings about autonomy. Speakers 
were Murray A. Bisgaier, executive 
secretary of the New Jersey Associ- 
ation of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authorities; Floyd V. Aubin, 
director of the Orange, Texas au- 
thority; and Ralph J. Bartholomew, 
director of the Bethlehem housing 
authority. Session chairman was 






Dr. Karl L. Falk, chairman of the 
Fresno city authority. 

What emerged as the big reason 
for the lukewarm reception given 
the local autonomy idea by smaller 
authorities was pinned down by 
one of the speakers—Murray Bis- 
gaier—in this way: “The small au- 
thority must give serious considera- 
tion to the degree of local autonomy 
it desires to acquire, for it cannot 
afford the technical assistance and 
staff that the larger authorities have. 
... Federal agencies,” Mr. Bisgaier 
continued, “are constantly telling 
and showing authorities, large and 
small, how they can save money 
and improve their operations. In 
many cases their criticism is justi- 
fied and that, in turn, justifies the 
opinion that [authorities] cannot 
go it alone too far—that the [federal 
agencies] are the technical and 
efficiency experts.”” Mr. Aubin, who 


SMALL AUTHORITIES EYE "LOCAL AUTONOMY" 


spoke on the small authority ac- 
counting job, also expressed satis- 
faction with Public Housing Ad- 
ministration controls and Mr. Bar- 
tholomew, in taking up implica- 
tions of local autonomy for the 
maintenance job, admitted that 
PHA has much to offer in the way 
of technical advice for local author- 
ities. 
Local Responsibility 

Despite the over-all attitude of 
caution, however, there was some 
expression of the idea that, while 
complete local autonomy might be 
a disadvantage to local authorities, 
such authorities could take on a 
lot more responsibility. 

Mr. Bartholomew put it this 
way: “Small authorities have been 
more or less at a disadvantage in 
not being able to afford profes- 
sional services of engineers and 
architects on a full-time basis but 
means of obtaining advice has been 
available through PHA regional of- 
fices, as well as...the Technical & 
Maintenance Section of NAHRO.” 
If Jocal autonomy becomes a real- 
ity, he said, help will still be avail- 
able. For example, he said, the 
“T&M Section will assume greater 
and more important proportions 

as a clearing house for “tech- 
nical know-how” gleaned from ex- 
periences of all authorities, large 
and small. “To be required to make 
decisions as a result of the imple- 
mentation of ‘local autonomy’ 
should not be as difficult to author- 
ities as it may sound,” he said. 

And Mr. Bisgaier, too, admitted 
that smaller authorities could take 
on more responsibility than that 
which they have at present. Said 
he: “Small authorities have estab- 
lished a favorable experience rating 
which the federal agencies must take 
into consideration and, according- 
ly, transfer to them additional re- 
sponsibilities.”” Question is not, he 
indicated, whether or not there 
should be more local autonomy 
but, rather, how far this local 
autonomy should go. 

A limited number of copies of 
Mr. Bisgaier’s talk are available 
from NAHRO’s Chicago office on 
a first-come, first-served basis. He 
goes into the role of small author- 
ities on the legislative front and in 
influencing public opinion, as well 
as into implications of local auton- 
omy on over-all authority organi- 
zation. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT: WHAT CHANGES IN 10 YEARS? 


Second general session on the “10-year look ahead” theme was held the 
morning of October 14 and provided an opportunity for delegates to get 
in on some early predictions as to what the changes in local and metro- 
politan government will be in the next decade. Speakers were Mayor 
George Christopher of San Francisco, president of the American Municipal 
Association; Bernard Hillenbrand, executive director of the National 
Association of County Officials; and Morton Grodzins, professor of political 


science at the University of Chicago. 


The session reporter, James Reynolds, director of the Providence Re- 
development Agency, has analyzed the speakers’ presentations in terms of 
what their predictions mean as against present known facts about housing 
and redevelopment operations. His interpretative account of the session 


follows. 


All three speakers appeared to 
agree that certain problems can 
best be solved on a regional scale. 

“Metro” government. But there 
was, at least in Professor Grodzins’ 
mind, a cautious reservation as to 
which ones: he felt that housing 
and redevelopment do not neces- 
sarily require large-scale govern- 
ment and that traffic circulation, 
civil defense, and air pollution are 
the chief candidates for mandatory 
ad hoc large-scale treatment. Pro- 
fessor Grodzins did not consider it 
likely, nor even feasible, that in ten 
years any substantial shift from city- 
suburban to metropolitan govern- 
ment would occur and, in fact, he 
expressed strong opposition to what 
he indicated were ill-considered 
movements toward formal metro- 
politan government today. Some of 
his main arguments against “metro” 
are as follows: 


I1—Within the next ten-year period, 
“the achievement of plans for uni- 
fied metropolitan government will 
be politically impossible.” Every- 
one is familiar with the fact that 
political realities augur no vast 
change in governmental forms over 
the next decade and it seems, there- 
fore, that Professor Grodzins’ first 
point must be conceded. 


2—The premise that metro-govern- 
ment is desirable has not been 
established. Dr. Grodzins discussed 
two attempts to establish the pre- 
mise—“The Supposed Economy” 
and “The Supposed Additional 
Efhciency”’—and then went on to 
cite possible sociological and _psy- 
chological factors as vitiating both 
arguments. That other factors than 
considerations of efficiency and 
economy may be decisive in the 
choice of governmental forms is 
a point well taken. 


3—With the exceptions of problems 
of transport; of air pollution; of 
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civil defense; and, possibly, vast 
problems unique in a given area, 
it remains to be proved that for any 
given service a metro government 
would be desirable, or necessary; 
in fact, Dr. Grodzin says, the best 
solutions probably can be found 























on a much smaller level. In any 
case, he says, it must be shown that 
an ad hoc large-scale arrangement 
could not work. This conclusion, 
also, seems sound. 

In his consideration of housing 
and renewal, Professor Grodzins 
claimed that there is no proof that 
housing and renewal must be han- 
dled on a metropolitan scale. He 
considers as superficial the argu- 
ment that relocation demands 
metropolitan treatment, because, 
he says, social and racial bifurca- 
tion is the most crucial urban prob- 
lem—turning many cities into lower- 
class, largely Negro slums—and it 
is idyllic to suppose that metro- 
government would solve the prob- 
lem. What he says is needed, in- 
stead, are expanded powers and 
more imagination on the part of 
municipal government; financial 


and legislative support from state 
governments; and cooperation from 


federal government to prevent 
open-occupancy areas from becom- 
ing all-Negro areas. Many housing 
and redevelopment people will 
agree with what Professor Grodzin 
says is needed but to any profes- 
sional in the field, the value of 
regional treatment also is unques 
tionable and I believe that Profes 
sor Grodzins has ignored a _ sub- 
stantial body of evidence. Undoubt- 
edly, metropolitan government, per 
se, is not required to solve these 
problems but cooperative regional 
planning and on-the-ground effort 
are indispensible. 

Dr. Grodzins’ practical proposal 


(Continued next page) 
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as a substitute for metro-govern- 
ment is this: whatever metropolitan 
agencies are necessary should be 
created, at the initiation of the 
central city, by bargaining with 
suburbs to exchange a city service 
for some assistance with a city need. 
As a “model” the suggestion is use- 
fal. But it’s possible that, as the 
bargaining parties become more ex- 
perienced, the production of new 
metropolitan services will slow 
down and, while this may be only 
a superficial difficulty, it should be 
considered. Further, one might ask 
this question: after the central city 
has extended its storm and sanitary 
sewers, water lines, and utilities to 
the satellite suburb, what else but 
metropolitan government can be 
found to overcome the impending 
economic ruin to the city that will 
result when the suburbs—with city 
utilities and low-priced real estate— 
in effect, sever the lifeline of the 
city (its industrial base) by this 
competitive advantage to attract 
industry? 


County government. The view 
that county government, rather 
than “metro” will over the next 
decade become the dominant force 
was espoused by Bernard Hillen- 
brand. Interest in county govern- 
ment will increase over the next 
decade but it will not, as he pre- 
dicted, be centered thereon. Gov- 
ernmental evolutions, as Professor 
Grodzins pointed out, don’t, as a 
rule, happen in single decades. 
Further, Mr. Hillenbrand over- 


looked areas like New England, 
where county government is ren- 
dered largely unnecessary. 

It is imperative, in some areas, 
that county government do become 
more important: there are some 
places where no direct communica- 
tion exists—or is likely to—between 
city governments and those of large 
surrounding areas and where there 
is no possibility of metro govern- 
ment. But Mr. Hillenbrand went 
too far in assuming that city gov- 
ernment will be so preoccupied 
with problems of internal decay 
that it will have no interest in sub- 
urban growth. 


City government. As Mayor Chris- 
topher pointed out, the city must 
be vitally interested in suburban 
growth, for the city is affected by 
this growth, just as the suburbs are 
affected by urban decay, because, 
even ten years hence, it is in the 
cities that work, culture, and edu- 
cation opportunities will be con- 
centrated. Further, it was Mayor 
Christopher’s contention that rural 
slums are being formed and that 
“these can best be controlled by 
area wide, or regional planning.” 

Mayor Christopher, however, 
was not inclined to predictions in 
his talk. Instead, he delineated 
some of the problems of urban re- 
newal that are facing his and other 
cities and he discussed character- 
istics of a successful renewal organi- 
zation. He emphasized the inade- 
quacies of the California redevelop- 
ment law, which does not permit 








A SALUTE FOR A "GRAND OLD LADY"... 


“It wasn’t on the program but the convention of redevelop- 
ment and housing officials from all over America staged a last- 
minute testimonial before they left town...a salute to a grand 


old lady of San Francisco...” 


That’s how the San Francisco News summed up what happened 
when some of housing’s “oldtimers” on hand for the NAHRO 
conference got together and decided to pay tribute to a San 
Francisco lady who is, perhaps, the oldest “oldtimer” of them all. 
She is Alice Griffith, almost 93 and still going strong, who more 
than a half century ago was a pioneer in the attack on slums. 

Miss Griffith was presented with a hand-written resolution—it 
was signed by almost 30 NAHROites—in which she was hailed as 
the “First Lady of Housing in California.” The resolution recog- 
nized that she had played a significant role in early movements 
to wipe out slums and improve living conditions on the west 
coast; that she “was an original and devoted member of the San 
Francisco Housing Authority”; and that “she is still ahead of 
the rest of us in her thinking about housing reform.” 

Miss Griffith is also credited with having helped to start what 
is known in San Francisco as the Telegraph Hill Neighborhood 
House and to push through the first of the city’s health ordi- 
nances to set light, air, and space standards for housing. 








immediate possession of the whole 
area being condemned; he called 
attention to the over-complex re- 
newal process and urged NAHRO 
to support legislation that would 
simplify the machinery; he under- 
scored the necessity for good hous- 
ing codes; he urged that men of 
broad business experience and 
“social sensitivities” be brought 
into the renewal act; and he called 
particular attention to the indis- 
pensibility of coordination _ be- 
tween planning and renewal agen- 
cies and other-city departments not 
working with housing programs. 


Conclusions. From talks at the 
session on local and metropolitan 
government there appeared to 
emerge the following conclusions: 


1—That certain problems exist, 
among them both urban and rural 
deterioration, that cannot be han- 
dled adequately by central cities or 
by smaller towns independently. 


2—That the institution of metro- 
politan governments is unlikely in 
the next decade and is, in concept, 
surrounded with difficulty. 


3—That county government may be 
an adequate answer to some prob- 
lems in some areas of the country, 
but it is not a cure-all. 


4—That county government, where 
it is most needed as an institution, 
faces almost as many _ practical 
problems as the metropolitan gov- 
ernment proposals. 


5—That there is clear evidence that 
neither county nor metropolitan 
forms of government will be either 
feasible, nor desirable, for all areas 
of the country. 


6—That planning of all sorts—and 
particularly for housing and re- 
development—must be of broader 
scope than the corporate limits of 
cities. 

7—That as pro-tem solutions, the 
cooperative inter-governmental con- 
tract between cities and surround- 
ing areas may be the best arrange- 
ment. 


8—That as a pro-tem solution in 
areas not dominated by a central 
city, cooperative agreements be- 
tween smaller political entities may 
be the only practicable way to cre- 
ate regional planning and public 
facility and public utility services. 
A limited number of copies of 
Professor Grodzins’ and Mayor 
Christopher’s talks are available at 
NAHRO’s Chicago office. 
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PRESS TAKES A LOOK AHEAD AT RENEWAL 





There was a full house—and an 
overflow crowd spilling into the 
corridor—for what turned out to be 
one of the most talked-about ses- 
sions of the Annual Conference: 
the third general session, held 
Tuesday, which featured as speak- 
ers three representatives of the 
press, each of whom was on hand 
to take a “long-range look at hous- 
ing and urban renewal.” 

Participants in the session, in 
addition to the chairman, D. Reid 
Ross of the Better Housing League 
of Cincinnati, were: Stephen 
Thompson, associate editor of 
Architectural Forum; Harlan Trott, 
northern California staff correspon- 
dent for the Christian Science 
Monitor; and Daniel Upham, exec- 
utive assistant, Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune. 

The picture that emerged from 
the talks—while it offered some 
hope for better things in the future 
—could, in general, be summed up 
in the following statements: (1) 
that urban renewal must apply the 
main “motive power” for solution 
of metropolitan problems; (2) that 
renewal, up to now, has fallen far 
short of its potential; (3) that the 
press hasn’t helped as it should. 


Stephen Thompson: After de- 
scribing the “powerful, practically 
irresistible forces” shaping cities— 
e.g., urbanization, suburbanization, 
exurbanization — Mr. Thompson 
took up the question of what im- 
pact urban renewal has had on 
metropolitan problems. His answer: 
not nearly enough. 
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Said Mr. Thompson: “Of course 
there are some instances of urban 
renewal that are sound, solid 
achievements that deserve highest 
praise... But in a broad view, 
when we realize that we should no 
longer look at cities as complete 
entities within their legal, munici- 
pal boundaries but today must con- 
sider ‘metropolitan’ areas — and 
when we consider the volume of... 
renewal that is really needed—it is 
hard to say that our accomplish- 
ments have been anything but scant 
...” The reason for the poor show- 
ing, according to the speaker: “All 
such programs are circumscribed 
and smothered in ‘projectitis’. They 
are regimented, regulated, red- 
taped, and, under the latest rule 
[see November JOURNAL, page 359] 

. may now be ‘formulaed’ almost 
to the point of suffocation...” 


Few officials seem to realize, Mr. 
Thompson continued, “. . . the 
serious extent and the insidious 
manner in which the total city is 
deteriorating -” He told of a 
Rockefeller Foundation - financed 
study that has shown that in the 
New York City metropolitan area 
“there are some 130,000 acres that 
are gradually deteriorating into. . . 
slums—an area that exceeds the 
total area of Chicago 
Double, triple, or multiply tenfold 
the volume of formal projects and 
renewal could still hardly even 
hold its own... if the basic forces 
that are creating slums and blight 
in central cities are not checked 
and reversed,” he said. 


Yet Mr. Thompson predicted no 
significant expansion in official re- 
newal programs. “It will not 
occur,” he said, “until an infinitely 
more inspired and infinitely 
better informed leadership develops 
among all legislators . . . all officials 

and all citizens. It will not 
occur, because, by and large, only 
a handful display even the slightest 
awareness of the total picture...” 


Mr. Thompson had an equally 
unhappy story to tell about the 
role played by the press in renewal. 
While there have been some excep- 
tions, he said, the press, to date, 
has done a “miserable job.” 
Trouble has been, he indicated, 
that with “a thousand stories” com- 
peting for attention and with daily 
deadlines what they are, newspaper- 
men haven't had time to learn what 
renewal really means. “Not know- 
ing,” he said, “the press is failing.” 


Harlan Trott: “The impression I 
have gained from our newspapers,” 
said Mr. Trott, “is more nearly 
that of complaining than of con- 
fidence.” One of the sore spots 
pointed out by the speaker: the lag 
during land acquisition. “Neither 
newspapers, nor their readers, 
should be dismayed by this,” Mr. 
Trott said. “Public policy evolves 
slowly. And it is hardly tempting 
fate to predict that it will continue 
to move slowly . Besides, said 
he, “How fast or how favorably 
the fight for the cities progresses 
depends on how much thought we 
devote to the success stories that 
surround us. Carping at our 
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failures will avail us nothing if we 
ignore the good that already has 
been accomplished . and if we 
fail to think out from those achieve- 
ments.” 


Despite the “complaint” journal- 
ism he described, Mr. Trott in- 
dicated there was also evidence on 
the horizon of “affirmative journal- 
ism.” Said he: “There are signs of 
a rising ferment of constructive 
thought in the American press . . .” 


Daniel Upham: Mr. Upham, like 
the other speakers, indicated a be- 
lief in the idea that urban renewal 
must supply the big motivation for 
the solution of metropolitan prob- 
lems. 


And, like the other speakers, Mr. 
Upham agreed that education of 
the public is still a sought after 
goal in the renewal picture. But 
it was his contention that the press 
can do only so much of the educa- 
tion job. “Mass media—press, radio, 
and television—truly have an ob- 
ligation to tell the people the urban 
renewal story,” he said. “But their 
commitment ... is no greater than 
it is to dozens of other important 
causes. Assume they do their work 
the best they can. Their voice can- 
not be yours and should not be.” 
Said he to the local officials on 
hand: “You must find a way to 
speak to the people direct, not in 
print, not by electronics, but face 
to face. I think,” he said, that this 
“requires community organization 

. at the grass-roots level.” 


Mr. Upham went on to urge that 
all formal deliberations of local 
agencies be opened up to the press. 
“When you are reaching decisions 
involving expenditure of public 
funds for the public welfare,” he 
said, “it seems to me you have no 
choice but to admit any citizen... 
who applies. And, believe it or not, 
newspaper reporters think of them- 
selves as citizens . . . Whether you 
go further .. . and try to explain 
the background of your decisions 

. . will vary from case to case. But 
I think that if I were part of a 
local public agency, I would try to 
be as candid as possible . . .” 


Another specific recommendation 
(from Mr. Thompson): That 
NAHRO “explore the feasibility of 
holding a round table or seminar, 
or retreat for publishers. It is 
really the top level or high com- 
mand of press management that 
must be educated.” 
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BUILDING. MAINTENANCE: 


Session reporter— 

C. W. Brant, 

technical supervisor of the 
Dayton housing authority 


The shape of things to come in 
building materials, construction 
methods, and maintenance tech- 
niques was up for study at a con- 
current session Tuesday afternoon. 
Major speaker was Burnham Kelly, 
associate professor of city planning 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, whose assignment it 
was to predict what housing and 
the housing industry will be like 
in the years to come. 

Also participating were Kenneth 
Parmelee, director of the Gary 
housing authority, and John S. 
Bolles, a San Francisco architect, 
who commented on Mr. Kelly’s talk 
from the viewpoints, respectively, 
of maintenance and development. 
Session chairman was Henry Whit- 
ney, chief planner with Tippetts- 
Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton. 

In outlining trends affecting 
housing and the housing industry, 
Mr. Kelly touched on such items 
as: (1) the emergence of the big 
builder and the big materials pro- 
ducers; (2) the increase in off-site 
construction work; (3) the increas- 
ingly mechanical house. He listed 
among important advances such 
things as the new materials that 
have been developed through re- 
search; experimentation with these 
new materials in design and con- 
struction; new site techniques that 
have been made possible by new 
power tools, new bricklaying meth- 
ods, etc. 

It was Mr. Kelly’s opinion, gen- 





WHAT'S UP? 


erally, that there are already avail- 
able more and better materials and 
equipment than are being used. 
Said he: “we don’t need innova- 
tions in design, construction, and 
materials ...’’ nearly so much as we 
need “policies, and procedures that 
let us use them. Renewal areas,” 
he said, “are a key factor in this 
effort.” 

The commentaries of Messrs. 
Parmelee and Bolles were in gen- 
eral agreement with Professor Kel- 
ly’s statement but, in each, the 
emphasis was different. 

Mr. Parmelee, for example, was 
of the opinion that in public hous- 
ing, in particular, there is still a 
great need for better materials and 
improved design components. On 
developments in these fields, he 
indicated, rest hopes for eventual 
reduction in local authority main- 
tenance costs. 

In preparing for participation in 
the session, Mr. Parmelee had com- 
municated with many maintenance 
people connected with local hous- 
ing authorities and federal agencies 
and, on the basis of what he 
learned from them, offered up a 
long list of changes affecting struc- 
ture, heating, design, etc., that are 
needed or that appear to be in the 
works. Some of his predictions: (1) 
that inside walls of brick will bene- 
fit from developments in the use of 
ceramics in the manufacture of jet 
airplanes and, he said, these walls 
of the future will “have a_phe- 
nomenal surface tension, be fire- 
proof, tough, and very decorative;” 
(2) “common laundry facilities do 
(Continued column two, page 420) 





Kenneth Parmelee predicts building and maintenance trends in the years 
ahead as Messrs. Brant, Kelly, Whitney, and Bolles listen. 
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IS THE "WORKABLE PROGRAM” EFFECTIVE? 


Session reporter— 

Olney G. Smith, 

executive director of the 

San Jose redevelopment agency 


Various elements of the “work- 
able program” requirement were 
put under the microscope Tuesday 
afternoon, at a session set up as an 
opportunity to see whether the re- 
quirement has done any good to 
date and what its long-range 
potential is as a weapon in the fight 
against blight and slums. Some 
general feelings about the “work- 
able program” as they came out at 
the NAHRO session: (1) the job 
of getting applications in shape 
has nudged a lot of communities 
into doing something — however 
little—rather than nothing about 
their housing problems; (2) pro- 
gram approvals have been handed 
out on too free-and-easy a_ basis; 
(3) it is probably time for a change 
as to emphasis on “workable pro- 
gram” elements. 

Participating in the session, 
which was chaired by Lee Johnson 
of the Denver housing authority, 
were: M. Carter McFarland of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency central office; Dr. Harry W. 
Reynolds, Jr. of the University of 
Southern California; Isadore Can- 
deub of Candeub and Fleissig, New- 
ark renewal consulting firm; Her- 
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man Ruth, planning consultant in 
Berkeley; and Fern Colborn of the 
National Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers. Mr. 
McFarland dealt with the over-all 
effectiveness of the “workable pro 
gram, while other participants 
took such specifics as relocation, 
planning, code enforcement, citizen 
partic ipation. 


HHFA Philosophy 

Lead-off man was Mr. McFar- 
land, who (1) outlined the history 
of the “workable program” con- 
cept; (2) presented a roundup of 
activity on the program (as of 
June 30, he said, the total of com- 
munities with HHFA-approved 
programs reached 546); and (3) 
reported on an HHFA survey that 
had been undertaken to show just 
how much had been accomplished 
by 142 communities whose pro- 
grams had been recertified. Mr. 
McFarland’s evaluation of what the 
survey showed: “In every case, 
something has been done faster 
than it would have without the 
program.” Most of the progress, he 
said, has been in the adoption and 
improvement of codes and ordi- 
nances relating to urban renewal; 
the least progress, in the tougher 
jobs of enforcing codes, developing 
citizen participation, and conduct- 
ing neighborhood analyses. 

Mr. McFarland also attempted 


to explain what thinking has been 
behind HHFA’s handing out of 
“workable program” approvals to 
just about every community that 
has applied . . . even, Mr. McFar 
land indicated, if the community 
has ignored as many as five of the 
“workable program” elements. 
HHFA’s leniency, he said, is based 
on the philosophy that every com 
munity, in applying for “workable 
program” approval, should set its 
own standards; HHFA then judges 
the community only on its progress 
toward accomplishing the locally 
set goals. 

Not everyone agreed, however, 
that HHFA’s philosophy on the 
“workable program” was a good 
one and there developed during the 
course of the session some lively 
discussion as to how the program 
should be administered. Mr. Can 
deub was one of those who ques 
tioned the lack of clearly-defined 
standards and _ definitions; Mr. 
Ruth was another; and from the 
floor there came similar questions. 

Mr. McFarland’s answer: if 
HHFA were to enforce rigid stand 
ards on a nationwide level, the fed- 
eral government could be accused of 
“playing God” to every local official 
in the United States. “I think we 
did a surprising thing,” he said, 
“by resisting temptation.” Mr. Mc- 
Farland admitted that there are 
some communities that have been 
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too cynical about the “workable 
program”—they regard it, he said, 
as a scrap of paper—but, despite 
those who take the “workable pro- 
gram” too lightly, he insisted, the 
standards must come from the 
locality and be judged according 
to what the locality wants to ac- 
complish. If reasonable progress 
has been made against modest ex- 
pectations, he said, this is enough 
for HHFA approval. Hope is, he 
added, that a locality will then set 
progressively higher standards. 

Audience consensus, as gauged 
by the session reporter, was that, 
while the “workable program’’ is 
probably a good thing, it’s about 
time for the federal government 
to restate the requirements of a 
“workable program.” 


Relocation 


Another of the topics that stimu- 
lated some discussion from the floor 
was relocation. 

In taking up the matter, Dr. 
Reynolds discussed the experience 
with relocation aspects of the “work- 
able program” and made some pre- 
dictions as to how this activity will 
change in the years to come. It is 
his feeling that in the future there 
will be less of the large-scale dis- 
placement that has characterized 
much of the slum clearance for re- 
newal up to this time and he also 
foresees greater use of private con- 
sultants in relocation work — be- 


cause, he said, except in larger 
cities, relocation machinery is usu- 
ally not a permanent thing. He 
urged delegates to guard against 
standardization of relocation pro- 
cedures to a point where the desires 
and economic status of the relo- 
catees are overlooked; it is this 
standardization that will lead more 
and more families to seek out off- 
site housing by their own efforts, he 
said, and, the implication was, they 
may find their way into new slums. 
The future of public housing as a 
relocation resource will depend, Dr. 
Reynolds said, on improved public 
attitudes toward low-rent housing 

. on better selling of such shelter 
as a commodity. 

From the floor there came a 
statement declaring that too often 
a physical re-use plan is accom- 
plished without the provision of an 
adequate relocation plan and, in 
fact, without any information con- 
cerning the basic housing supply. 
Mr. Candeub took up where the 
delegate left off. Said he: there is 
a gap... and there’s no machinery 
set up to do long-range relocation 
planning. Each community must 
have a total renewal program, he 
said, including priorities of action, 
analyses of housing needs, reloca- 
tion plans, and re-use land avail- 
ability studies. Emphasizing that 
the federal government must be 
consistent in its approach to re- 
newal, so that communities can 














Another urban renewal event was an orientation session for new- 


comers in the field. Pictured, above, at the session are John 
Hirten, Jr., Stockton; Richard Ives of the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration’s San Francisco office; Melvin Frazier of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency San Francisco office; Charles Stamm 
of Cincinnati; John Shively, URA, Washington, D. C.; C. Frank- 
lin Daniels, Federal Housing Administration; Robert Pease, Pitts- 
burgh; Joseph Bill of Los Angeles. Session reporter was Mrs. 


Frances Worrell of Norfolk. 


plan ahead, he said: a full-scale 
action program cannot be planned 
if a locality doesn’t know, year to 
year, what federal aid will be avail- 
able and under what terms. 


Citizen Participation 


The question of citizen participa- 
tion and how to go about getting 
it also set off floor talk. In taking 
up the question as her role in the 
session, Fern Colborn read a poem, 
by Kenneth Boulding, which is en- 
titled Redevelopment and Cement. 
It goes like this: 


Though urban redevelopment 

Is quite benevolently meant, 

The social worker rightly fears 
Ihe architect and engineers. 

It always is ungrateful man 
Who messes up the pretty plan 
And so it lightens planner’s loads 
When people are replaced by roads 
So urban redevelopment 

Is measured mainly by cement, 
For man is painfully ‘abstract 
And engineers love concrete fact 


With the poem as an introduc- 
tion, Miss Colborn went into a 
discussion calling for a new interest 
in developing enlightened citizen 
interest in renewal. Said she: if we 
want the urban renewal program 
to do its job well, we must be sure 
that every community has a strong, 
active, informed program for citi- 
zen participation. In order to get 
citizens into the act, what’s needed, 
first-off, Miss Colborn said, is to 
understand and use the local power 
structures. Talk to the people in 
various neighborhoods, she urged, 
in order to find out how they feel 
about things but not, she said, to 
attempt to reshape their opinions. 

In the years to come, Miss Col- 
born feels that citizens will become 
involved in renewal earlier in the 
game. The people must have a 
voice in planning and in _ basic 
design, she said, for sound planning 
will take place only if it is based 
on the needs and wishes of the 
citizens. Another of the Colborn 
predictions: that in the years to 
come it will be recognized that 
special leadership, with the neces- 
sary social welfare and community 
organization skills, is needed to 
develop citizen participation. 

From the floor there came agree- 
ment that special skills are needed 
in the development of citizen par- 
ticipation. But there also came a 
warning — that such _ leadership 
might come to think of itself as a 
“monopoly” — all citizens should 
participate, it was pointed out. 
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COMMISSIONERS LOOK AT COSTS 


Commissioners got a chance to 
take a look at the hard facts about 
low-rent project maintenance and 
operation costs at a session Tuesday 
afternoon. And, the report is, they 
came away from _ the - session 
“amazed” at the “enormous” job 
performed by the authority main- 
tenance-engineering staff. 

Some 150 people were on hand 
for the session, which was arranged 
jointly by NAHRO’s Technical & 
Maintenance Section and the Per- 
sonnel & Training Committee. Set 
up as an opportunity for commis- 
sioners to “cross examine” a panel 
of “experts” to find out why some 
70 per cent of project income is fed 
back into the maintenance job, the 
session was to have been divided 
into three parts: 


I—Each member of the “panel of 
experts” was to get a chance to ex- 
plain briefly a phase of low-rent 
project operation—organization for 
getting the maintenance job done; 
developing personnel policy; doing 
the job; the tenant’s role in main- 
tenance. “Answer men” included 
McClinton Nunn, director of the 
Toledo housing authority; William 
Millich, superintendent of opera- 
tions for the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission; Norman Crecelius, general 
superintendent for maintenance-en- 
gineering for the St. Louis housing 
and land clearance authorities; 
George McCarthy, general housing 
manager of the authorities of the 
city and county of Fresno. 


2—A panel of commissioners was on 
hand to fire questions at the “ex- 
perts.” The commissioner-partici- 
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pants were: George Beavers, Jr. of 
Los Angeles; Forrest Byars, Kansas 
City; Mrs. Henry Gunderson, Mil- 
waukee; A. F. Mailloux, San Fran- 
cisco; W. D. McNair, Gadsden, 
Alabama; Homer Hayward, Mon- 
terey; E. E. Krafft, San Joaquin; L. 
L. Rustad, Richmond, Virginia; 
Harold Olson, Kern County, Cali- 
fornia. 


3—Members of the audience were to 
participate in a free-for-all ques 
tion-and-answer period. 

Only trouble was, the commis- 
sioners’ session turned out to be 
another of those in which there was 
too much to accomplish in too 
little time. The big gripe coming 
out of the session: commissioners 
complained they didn’t have the 
opportunity to ask all the questions 
they would have liked answered. 


Session reporter, George Wallace, 
director of the Oxnard 

housing authority, and 

Ira Robbins of the New York City 
housing authority, who served 


as SESSION chairman 


Four panelists gave brief 
descriptions of various phases 

in the operation of low-rent 
projects. Pictured below, 

they are McClinton Nunn, Toledo 
George McCarthy, Fresno; 
William Millich, Detroit; and 
Norman Crecelius, St. Louis. 
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PROBLEMS OF PEOPLE EXAMINED 


Session reporter— 

Robert S. Clark of 
Clark-Coleman & Associates, 
Portland and Seattle 


The major ballroom was packed 
to the window sills the final day of 
the conference for a session empha- 
sizing the research approach to solv- 
ing the problems of people. The 
session was scheduled immediately 
before the annual business meeting 
and the exhibitors’ prize-drawings 
(see page 417) and this fact, coupled 
with the generally overcrowded 
conditions at the hotel, led to some 
confusion and the necessity for 
some of the speakers to cut short 
their remarks. However, there were 
no complaints on this score from 
the chairman of NAHRO’s Re- 
search and Statistics Committee, 
Mary Nenno of Buffalo, who was 
one of the session speakers. As she 
put it: “The circumstances made it 
possible to reach the largest captive 
audience within NAHRO ever to 
hear a research presentation. You 
can’t expect me to have regrets 
about that!” 

Big idea running through the 
session—it was entitled “People and 
Their Problems Ten Years from 
Today”—was this: that housing and 
urban renewal programs must be 
reoriented toward more normal 
communities, rather than the con- 
cept of stratified, abnormal projects 
that serve only one category of peo- 
ple as, for example, the middle-in- 
come family. It was suggested, in 
fact, that in the years ahead com- 
munities should be created in 
which there is planned diversity . . . 
in family sizes, age groups, and in- 
come levels accommodated. And, if 
there was one idea that enjoyed just 
about universal agreement during 
the session, it was this: that in the 
years ahead more and more re- 
search will be needed to help solve 
the housing problems of people. 

Chaired by Frank Servaites of the 
National Housing Conference, the 
session featured four speakers, each 
of whom used a specific research 
project to point up the “people 
and housing” theme. They were Al- 
bert Rose, professor in the school 
of social work at the University of 
Toronto; Davis McEntire, profes- 
sor of social welfare at the Univer- 


sity of California; Robert B. Filley, 
vice-president of Western Real Es- 
tate Research Corporation, Los 
Angeles; and Miss Nenno, research 
director of the Buffalo housing au- 
thority. Highlights of their presen- 
tations are summarized below. 


The effect of improved environ- 
ment on people—that was Dr. Rose’ 
topic. He used as the basis for his 
remarks his own study of Toronto’s 
Regent Park urban renewal proj- 
ect, findings of which have been 
published as Regent Park: A Study 
in Slum Clearance (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 174). 

After outlining the 11-year his- 
tory of the project, Dr. Rose de- 
scribed the positive results emanat- 
ing from it—positive results that 
were made possible, he said, by a 
combination of good physical fa- 
cilities and sound administration. 
Some of the results enumerated by 
the speaker follow: 


l—positive change in the mental 
health of the families; 


2—improvement in health resulting 
from the improved physical facili- 
ties and emotional influences; 


3—development of pride in home 
and family has led to healthier, 
happier children who, apparently, 
became more capable of achieving 
more satisfactory progress in school; 


t—general uplift in morale has 
helped tenants overcome other 
problems, such as marital conflict, 
intra-family differences, etc. 


Among some of the general con- 
clusions reached by the speaker 
were: that most people can and do 
change; that rehousing brings im- 
portant benefits to people; that the 
cost of getting important social 
benefits is modest; that social and 
economic benefits can be obtained 
without the loss of the personal 
liberties of tenants; that it is pos 
sible to clear slums and rebuild a 
residential community in the urban 
core of a metropolis. 


Housing and race relations—that 
was the topic of Davis McEntire, 
whose role as director of research 
for The Fund for the Republic's 
Commission on Race and Housing 
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has enabled him to keep in touch 
with conditions in this field. 

Dr. McEntire pointed up the cur- 
rent situation and possible trends 
in racial discrimination and segre- 
gation in housing. He noted that 
the worldwide trend is toward elim- 
ination of racial prejudice and, as 
compared to other heterogeneous 
nations, he said, the United States 
is far from being at the top of the 
list of those with the greatest racial 
problems. He touched upon move- 
ments in this country to construct 
new housing for nonwhite and for 
interracial occupancy and_ then 
went on to describe national hous- 
ing policy as it affects race relations 
and what changes he feels should 
be made in national housing policy 
to improve race relations. 

Dr. McEntire emphasized that, as 
a feasible national policy, provid- 
ing minority housing is, for the 
most part, dormant. His opinion: 
that minority housing should be 
taken up as a cooperative program 
involving all levels of government, 
the housing industry, real estate 
interests, and financiers. Asked if 
his suggestions represent the ad- 
vocacy of “forced integration,” he 
answered: “Definitely not”—rather, 
he said, what the proposition calls 
for is a truly “free market,” with 
equal terms for all. 


Demonstration grant study (Section 
314) in Sacramento’s skid row—that 
was what Mr. Filley was on hand to 
describe. 

The study dealt with the reloca- 
tion of unattached persons who are 
to be displaced by redevelopment; 
the study area encompassed a Sacra- 
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mento neighborhood that is home 
to some 3000 to 5000 unattached 
men. Mr. Filley outlined the his- 
tory of Sacramento’s growth and of 
the neighborhood under study, em- 
phasizing, in regard to the latter, 
that the men who live there have 
served a vital role in the economy 
as a labor source; as a result, he 
said, Sacramento hoped to find 
some relocation solution that would 
not drastically disturb the setup. 
The study was conducted by 
members of the local redevelop- 
ment agency staff and various con- 
sultants, including Mr. Filley’s firm. 
A comprehensive inventory of the 
structures, people (both residents 
and those who visit the area) , busi- 
nesses, and hotels was made. What 
was learned: that new housing was 


Pictured at left 
are Dr. Albert Rose and 

Mary Nenno, two of the 
participants in 

the “housing and people” session. 


Pictured below are 
three other of the session 
participants: Davis McEntire, 
Robert Filley, and Frank Servaites. 





definitely needed; that the program 
must rely on private initiative and 
therefore, insure a profit for the 
developer; and that, whatever ap 
proach was used, there should be 
no “explosion” of the area into the 
city as a whole. 

There appeared, Mr. Filley said, 
to be three solutions: 


l—a substitution of neighborhoods 
~such action, he said, held the 
threat of creating additional blight; 


2—a conversion of structures—al 


though this was considered a possi- 
bility, it was felt more study would 
be needed to determine economic 
feasibility; 


3—a re-creation of the area—the 
creation of a “new” district for 
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POST-CONFERENCE TRIPS AND TOURS 





Ladies lining up in front of the conference hotel, before boarding 
busses that took them to local points of interest and to scenic 
Cliff House for luncheon. 


In addition to social events that are mentioned elsewhere in 
this issue, the hard-working local host committee—it was headed 
up by James Richardson of the Vallejo housing authority-- 
planned three tours for delegates and their wives. In addition, 
there was a post-conference trip to Hawaii, for which John Beard, 
executive director of the San Francisco housing authority, served 
as local host. The tours are described in brief below. 


The “ladies special”—A “no-men-allowed” tour was held on Tues- 
day and more than 200 ladies joined in. Among points of interest 
visited: the San Francisco civic center, Twin Peaks, St. Francis 
Woods, the Japanese tea garden in Golden Gate Park; luncheon 
at Cliff House, ov erlooking the ocean; Sea Cliff; the Marina 
district; and Fisherman’s Wharf. 


Post-conference “short run”’—For those with not too much time 
left, there was on the day following the conference a two-hour 
junket that covered some of the local spots of interest and 
featured inspection visits to Ping Yuen, a low-rent housing project 
in Chinatown (see June JOURNAL, page 191) and what is known 
as the Diamond Heights redevelopment project area. 


Post-conference “grand tour’—Those with time on their hands 
had, as an alternative to the trip described above, a six-hour 
“grand tour” that took them to all the spots hit by “short-run- 
ners”... plus a trip around the San Francisco bay area—through 
Richmond, Berkeley, and Oakland, where visits were made to 
housing and redevelopment projects—and luncheon in scenic 
Marina. 


The Hawaii-goers: Around 40 NAHROites topped off the San 
Francisco conference by going off to Hawaii and there they were 
joined by enough local people to bring the total of those who 
participated in two days of work sessions and fun to around 100. 
Hawaii's governor, William F. Quinn, was on hand to greet the 
delegates and Walter B. Mills of Gadsden, Alabama, a former 
NAHRO president, was one of the featured speakers. 
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single men—the approach that f- 
nally was decided upon. 

The procedure indicated, Mr. 
Filley continued, was to plan for 
increments of 1000 men with the 
provision of 150-bed hotels on a 
five-acre site. Units are to rent for 
$1 per day per man. Cost of the 
land and improvements has been 
calculated at around 1.8 million 
dollars and it is felt that, by com- 
bining and concentrating housing 
and commercial functions, the proj- 
ect may yield a 9-to-l10 per cent 
profit for the investor. 


Housing and People in Social Di- 
mensions—that was Mary Nenno’s 
topic. She used as a basis for her 
remarks a paper prepared by Drs. 
Mary Ellen Goodman and Law- 
rence N. Bloomberg. The Good- 
man-Bloomberg report was the re- 
sult of a survey of over 2000 public 
housing families (results published 
by the Public Housing Administra- 
tion under title Mobility and Mo- 
tivations — see August-September 
JOURNAL, page 291). 

Main idea behind Miss Nenno’s 
talk: that in providing a good phys- 
ical environment, one does not au- 
tomatically create a good social en- 
vironment. It cannot be presumed, 
she said, that all project families 
will adhere to higher morals and 
conduct just because they've moved 
into public housing—even though, 
she admitted, the general public 
appears to expect such magic. Miss 
Nenno emphasized that in order to 
fully assess the problem of “families 
with problems,” some unreasonable 
middle-class expectations and dou- 
ble standards must be curbed. 

In the final analysis, she said, 
management bears the responsibil- 
ity for maintaining in the projects 
certain reasonable standards for be- 
havior. Because of this fact, addi- 
tional resources must be sought to 
counsel, advise, and educate tenants 
in order to help them to meet the 
prescribed standards. In this con- 
nection, she introduced the idea of 
a trilateral “social contract” be- 
tween tenant, management, and the 
public. Said she: the explanation of 
the contract provisions should be 
made with two principal thoughts 
in mind: (1) it is a privilege to live 
in a public housing project and (2) 
as a tenant, you have responsibil- 
ities and obligations. If soundly 
conceived and based, the social con- 
tract, Miss Nenno said, has many 
important social and psychological 
elements that could make it effec- 
tive. 
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Bleecker Marquette, Mrs. Wurster, Warren Vinton, Robert Sipprell, Edward Aronov, and George Schwank 


WHAT'S IN STORE FOR PUBLIC HOUSING? 


Session reporter 
Rose Morry, executive assistant, 
Seattle housing authority 


Public housing problems came in 
for some critical analysis and bold 
prescriptions at a concurrent session 
the afternoon of the final day of 
the conference. Star of the show 
was Warren Vinton, former first 
commissioner of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, who offered up 
some suggestions for improving the 
housing picture in general and the 
low-rent program in specific. His 
topic: what will public housing be 
like in the next ten years? 

On hand, also, were a panel of 
commentators, each of whom took 
up a specific aspect of public 
housing: Edward Aronov of the 
Milwaukee housing  authority— 
management; George Schwank of 
the New York City Housing Au- 
thority—development and mainte- 
nance; Catherine Bauer Wurster, 
lecturer at the University of Cali- 
fornia—urban research; and Bleeck- 
er Marquette, consultant to the 
Better Senn League of Cincin- 
nati—social services. Chairman of 
the session: Robert D. Sipprell, 
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director of the Buftalo housi: 
authority. 
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Over-All Picture 


Boldness and imagination. That's 
what’s needed to improve the hous- 
ing picture in the next ten years, 
according to Warren Vinton. And 
he put forward a few ideas to show 
that he means what he says. Among 
the Vinton-prescribed cures: (1) 
the disappearance of the present 
Public Housing Administration 
regime; (2) the disappearance of 
the housing philosophy of the pres- 
ent administration, which, Mr. 
Vinton says, gives business a prior 
ity over the general welfare; (3) 
institution of a rent-certificate plan. 

Prime objective in the next 
decade, Mr. Vinton said, must be 
the doubling of our housing pro- 
duction. And this objective can 
only be achieved by a unified and 
coordinated housing program, in 
which public housing must take its 
place. At present, Mr. Vinton sees 
public housing as being in an al- 
most comatose state, urban renewal 
as lagging, and over-all progress 
as disappointing. 

As a starter, Mr. 


Vinton sug- 





gested some reforms in the way the 
low-rent program operates. Among 
the suggestions were a number that 
follow the line of NAHRO’s 1958 
testimony before Congress and 
the resolutions approved by the 
NAHRO membership later at the 
Annual Conference (see page 388) . 
Mr. Vinton’s list follows: 


I—return of the prime responsibility for 
low-rent public housing to the local hous 
ing authorities; 


2—payment of annual contributions in 


fixed amounts as a matter of right 


3—authority to construct public housing 
on renewal sites, without the penalty con 
tribution of the one-third land-cost writ« 
down 


i—legislation to permit sale of dwellings 
to over-income families; 


5—increase in the responsibility of the local 
authority in project development (possibly 
by permitting specific capital costs per 
dwelling unit to be adjusted for local con 
struction costs, with the authority free to 
use anv “savings” for additional housing 
or to assume any costs over and above the 
set levels) . 


\s a prelude to taking up the 
controversial question of rent ce 
tificates, Mr. Vinton said that the 
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label “public housing” in itself 
militates against the program, be- 
cause housing is an extremely in- 


dividual and_ personal matter. 
Offered a choice, families, accord- 
ing to Mr. Vinton, would prefer a 
cash subsidy to enable them to find 
housing in the private market. 
Pointing to the evidence of an in- 
creasing concentration of broken 
and “problem” families in public 
housing, he suggested that a way 
be found to more democratically 
scatter such families throughout the 
community. 

As a possibility for overcoming 
both these problems, Mr. Vinton 
offered up the old rent-certificate 
idea. Said he: “Rent certificates as 
originally conceived 15 years ago 
by the conservative opponents of 
public housing were to have been 
administered by relief agencies and 
financed by the localities. If ad- 
ministered by local housing author- 
ities...and if financed primarily 
by the federal government, a large 
part of the original objections 
would be avoided. Of course,” he 
admitted, “rent certificates would 
still involve means tests; but what 
are the income limits now imposed 
in public housing other than a 
rather cruel and vicious means test, 
with eviction as the penalty for an 
increase in income?” Going on, he 


said: “With rent certificates, indi- 
gent families, like the rest of us, 
would have a free choice as to 
where they live; they could move 
into privately-owned housing, co- 
operatives, or into public housing. 
They could even move into the 
suburbs, which today are practical- 
ly closed to low-income families. 
As a result, our problem families 
would be scattered more widely 
throughout the community, where 
normal contacts with other families 
would greatly help in solving their 
difficulties.” 

In winding up, Mr. Vinton re- 
turned to a point he stressed over 
and over again: that the rate ol 
housing production must be dou- 
bled. And in his view, “neither 
public housing nor urban renewal 
can make other than the most halt- 
ing progress in the decent rehous- 
ing...” of slum families unless new 
programs—“‘bold and imaginative” 
programs—to build up the total 
housing supply are initiated. Said 
he: “Our nation has not yet devised 
the means for such a great increase 
in housing supply.” Reducing 
down payments and other such 
changes in existing Federal Hous- 
ing Administration programs isn’t 
going to do it. “Our program must 
go much. further. We know what is 
wrong and we do not require vast 
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There was a coffee hour for delegates each morning of the confer- 
ence. The urns were set up in the building and maintenance 


products exhibit area. 
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research projects financed by multi- 
millioned foundations to tell us 
what we need. What we need,” he 
said, “is social invention of the very 
highest order.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Vinton clari- 
fied and underscored some of the 
points he had made earlier: 


l—In respect to rent certificates— 
“Tam only suggesting that we con- 
sider possible advantages of such a 
plan for administering part of the 
subsidies that are necessary for re- 
housing families in the relief cate- 
gory.” 


2—In respect to public housing— 
“IT must insist that I am not ad- 
vocating any scuttling of the pub- 
lic housing program.” 


3—In respect to coordination of 
all housing efforts—“1I wish to make 
it very clear that public housing 
can no longer go it alone... We 
who have worked together so long 
for public housing must now turn 
our attention to the public interest 
in all housing and public housing 
must take its place as part of a 
great, unified and coordinated pro- 
gram for doubling our housing 
production...” 


Management 


Mr. Aronov, in discussing public 
housing from the standpoint of 
management, expressed confidence 
in a continuous and expanding 
program during the next ten years. 
Ihe social, economic, and political 
outlook guarantees the need, he 
said. 

With Mr. Vinton, Mr. Aronoy 
deplored the development of a 
business approach to public hous- 
ing. Mr. Aronov said that the sub- 
sidized character of the program 
must be recognized and that local 
housing authorities must recognize 
their responsibility for welfare 
services. He predicted that the 
next ten years would see the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive so- 
cial program in public housing. 

Mr. Aronov, like Mr. Vinton, 
also believes there should be some 
changes made in the basic public 
housing laws. Mr. Aronov, how- 
ever, went along with the Vinton 
suggestions only up to a_ point. 
Some of his opinions are outlined 
below: 


l—on the sale of public housing units to 
over-income tenants—there is danger of 
confusing need with demand, Mr. Aronoy 
says. Consideration must be given the 
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tamily who wants to remain in public 
housing as a renter. 


2—on rent certificates—Mr. Aronovy said he 
would have to have a specific proposal to 
consider before he would commit himself. 
He is inclined to feel, however, that all the 
difficulties of the present program would 
still exist in a rent-certificate plan. 


3—on urban renewal—Mr. Aronov is con- 
vinced that its future is bound to the 
future of public housing. Social and physi- 
cal planning are equally important in both 
programs, he said. 


In general, Mr. Aronov was opti- 
mistic about the public housing 
program in the next ten years. He 
admitted that it is time for some 
changes but, he feels, PHA recog- 
nizes the need and will soon initi- 
ate reforms toward more autonomy 
in local management. This test of 
local capability will come soon, he 
said. 


Development and Maintenance 

From the standpoint of de- 
velopment and maintenance, Mr. 
Schwank painted a rosy picture of 
the shape of things to come in pub- 
lic housing in the next ten years. 
Said he: the last 25 years has pro- 
vided valuable experience and, in 
the future, new concepts are in- 
evitable. 

Among the changes Mr. Schwank 
sees in his crystal ball: (1) modern 
transportation will inject more free- 
dom into site selection; (2) indi- 
viduality, inspiration, and instinc- 
tiveness in design will be encour- 
aged; (3) lower maintenance costs 
will result from new materials yet 
to be developed; (4) more inten- 
sive training programs for mainte- 
nance employees will be set up as 
a result of the need for workers 
with more scientific knowledge; 
(5) more outdoor play areas will 
surround public housing—play areas 
that may be subdivided to provide 
space for all age groups and that 
may have such features as auto- 
matically controlled coverings and 
artificial sunlight. 

Urban Research 

There is still a shameful amount 
of substandard housing in the Unit- 
ed States, despite income rise and 
efforts to eliminate slums, Mrs. 
Wurster said. While she agrees with 
Mr. Vinton that there is a crucial 
need for increased housing produc- 
tion, she feels that any program ini- 
tiated to fill this need must take 
into consideration: (1) the attrac- 
tiveness of the resulting homes; 
(2) how to best serve all progres- 
sive community interests; (3) what 
would constitute an adequate sup- 
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Pictured above, at a “Lawyers” session final day of the confer- 
ence are: A. F. Bray, counsel for the Contra Costa housing author- 
ity; S. Leigh Curry, Jr., chief counsel for the Urban Renewal 
Administration; Irving Wise, general counsel with the New York 
City authority; A. J]. Harmon, executive director of the Kansas 
City redevelopment authority; George Riseling, general counsel 
for the District of Columbia redevelopment agency; and Law- 
rence Davern, general counsel for the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. The session went into the question of local-federal 


contracts and how to use them. 





ply of new housing; and (4) what 
the price levels of such housing 
should be. 

There needs to be a much wider 
and more imaginative range ol 
solutions to housing problems, Mrs. 
Wurster said, pointing out such 
“possibilities” as more flexibility in 
the use of subsidy and other aids; 
transfer of ownership of public 
housing units, not only to over- 
income families, but, perhaps, to 
lowest-income families as well; and 
rent certificates, as suggested by 
Mr. Vinton. At any rate, she said, 
more is required than just inner 
changes in PHA and in local hous- 
ing authority attitudes. Only over- 
whelming pressures from the out- 
side will change any federal bu- 
reaucracy. 

Basis for what changes are to 
come, Mrs. Wurster said, must be 
some deep-digging research. Charg- 
ing that no city in the nation now 
has thorough information on its 
housing needs and market poten- 
tials, Mrs. Wurster suggested that, 
perhaps, federal laws should be 
amended in order to require firm 
housing market facts and studies 
on how housing needs can be satis- 
fied as part of the “workable pro- 
gram” requirement. “How can any- 
one expect political leaders and the 


public to back a program if nobody 
knows anything about it?” she 
asked. 


Social Services 

An “oldtimer” in the housing 
field (see page 397) —Bleecker Mar- 
quette—was cautiously optimistic 
about the advances that will be 
made in public housing in the next 
ten years. 

Admitting that his look into the 
future might be tinged with “wish- 
ful thinking,” Mr. Marquette went 
on to predict that in the next 
ten years public housing would 
bring: (1) local responsibility for 
the program; (2) local experimen- 
tation with new ideas; (3) only 
restricted use of high-rise accommo- 
dations for families with children; 
(4) increased use of good rehabili- 
tated housing; (5) more low-rent 
housing as a companion to urban 
renewal; (6) elimination of poli- 
cies that penalize initiative; (7) 
discontinuation of the policy of 
evicting ineligible families if ade- 
quate housing is not available; (8) 
more cooperative housing for those 
who desire it; (9) development of 
social services in terms of one social 
worker to see to all requirements of 
a family whether or not its needs 
include material help. 
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Seated to the left of NAHRO President Searles when he presided at the long speaker's table for the banquet were: 
local host John W. Beard; NAHRO founding fathers Oliver C. Winston and Charles Bennett; Frank Servaites of 
the National Housing Conference; Mrs. Eugene Riordan; Joseph L. Alioto, chairman of the San Francisco rede- 
velopment agency; Mrs. Charles J. Jung; conference host committee chairman James D. Richardson; Mrs. John R. 


Searles, Jr.; NAHRO’s immediate past president Philip F. Tripp; Charles E. Slusser, commissioner of the Public 
Housing Administration; Mrs. Richardson. 





THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet was held final evening of the conference, when 
NAHRO celebrated its 25th birthday. Evening’s festivities included 
the honoring of 15 of the men and women who were “founders” of 
the Association (see November JOURNAL, page 357); a floor show 
planned by the local host committee; and after-dinner dancing. 
Pictured at right, obviously enjoying local host’s entertainment, is 
NAHRO'’s new president, John Searles, Jr., director of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency. 








On President Searles’ right at the banquet speaker's table were: Eugene Riordan of the local redevelopment agency; 
Mrs. Alioto; NAHRO board member Knox Banner; Roy Yanez, host region’s new president; Dr. Albert Rose, 
conference speaker from Toronto, Canada; John A. Remon, chairman of Mr. Searles’ agency; Charles J. Jung, 
chairman of the local housing authority; founding father Bleecker Marquette; conference speaker Alan K. Browne 
of the Bank of America; founding father Ernest J]. Bohn; Mrs. Tripp. 
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1958 COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


Forty commercial firms from all sections of the country sponsored exhibits during NAHRO’s 
25th “birthday” conference. Exhibits also included two “service” booths, one manned by the 
Boys’ Clubs of America and another by Sears, Roebuck & Company, featuring a presentation of the 


company’s urban renewal activities. 


And, as in past years, it was contributions from many of these firms, along with NAHRO’s 
traditional $100 in cash, that made it possible to repeat a big conference feature: a drawing fon 
exhibit prizes. All registered delegates were eligible to win and some 40 did just that during a 
jam-packed prize-drawing session held on October 15 at the close of the annual business meeting. 


James D. Richardson, conference host committee chairman from 
NAHRO. See next page for a run-down of the winners. 


Vallejo, ran the show for 


The following list of exhibitors’ addresses has been put together for handy use by Association 
members when “shopping” for any of the products noted. These firms report themselves ready 
and willing to come up with quotations, specifications, and general information at any time. 
They have shown their interest in NAHRO through repeated exhibit participation, through 
contributions to the prize drawings, and (in many cases) through JouRNAL advertising. They wel 
come opportunities to serve the housing and urban renewal fields. 


~ ET GR 
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ASK PACKER 

Litchfield, Michigan 

Gordon Packer 

Exhibiting: Playground Equip 
ment | 


BENEKE CORPORATION 
Columbus, Mississippi 

J. L. Tinning 

Exhibiting: Toilet seats 


BEST UNIVERSAL LOCK 
COMPANY, INC. 

10 North Senate Avenue 
Indianapolis 19, Indiana 
Donald M. Best 
Exhibiting: Locks 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 

381 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, New York 

E. L. McKenzie 

Exhibiting: Boys’ Club work 
in public housing 


BRENEMAN-HARTSHORN, 
INC. 

2045 Reading Road 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Frank Lambert 

Exhibiting: Window shades 
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FORO MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

John Norton, Paul M. Jones 
Exhibiting: Power mowers 


CUSHMAN MOTORS 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
W. J. Mitchell 


Exhibiting: Cushman truckste1 


CUSTOM MANUFACTUR 
ING COMPANY 

Post Office Box 4043 

New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
J. W. Wilson 

Exhibiting: Insecticides 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 
COMPANY, INC. 

Post Office Box 1863 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Robert H. Scheirer 
Exhibiting: Paints 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 
INC. 

Post Office Box 3127 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Goodloe Walden 
Exhibiting: Refuse systems 


FRANK W. DUNNE COM 
PANY 

1007 41st Street 

Oakland 8, California 
William L. Turner 
Exhibiting: Paints 


HOCKWALD CHEMICAI 
COMPANY 

135 Mississippi Street 

San Francisco, California 
Paul Mattes 

Exhibiting: Insecticides 


INTERNATIONAL HAR 
VESTER COMPANY 

180 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Dave Elliott 

Exhibiting: Tractors 


KELVINATOR DIVISION 
AMERICAN MOTORS 
14250 Plymouth Road 
Detroit 32, Michigan 

John J. Massimi 
Exhibiting: Refrigerators 


LIFE ASSOCIATES, IN¢ 

175 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 

John Mack, Manager 
Exhibiting: Retirement plans 


THE MASTER MECHANICS 
COMPANY 

2097 Columbus Road 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

D. A. Evans 

Exhibiting: Paints 


MASONRY JOINT INDUS 

IRY BOARD 

55 New Montgomery Street 

San Francisco 5, California 

R. W. Harrington 

Exhibiting: Masonry building 
materials 





RECORD EXHIBITOR... 


that’s ASK PACKER ... 
an exhibitor with NAHRO 
since 1946. 
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1958 EXHIBIT PRIZE WINNERS... 


Here are the names of lucky prize winners, together with the names of prize contributors. 


Mrs. VENN W. Borrts, San Bernardino, California—$100, 
NAHRO 

HALEY Sorce, Miami, Florida—$50, J. A. Sexauer Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc. 

Josern A. RANseEL, Gary, Indiana—$30, Sexauer 

C. Frep MANGus, Roanoke, Virginia—$20, Sexauer 

Mrs. HerscHEL Newsy, Brownswood, Texas—bathroom fabric 
wall covering, Standard Coated Products, Inc. 

A. M. Devine, Port Angeles, Washington—kitchen fabric wall 
covering, Standard 

Mrs. EpNA Poccetro, Sacramento, California—perpetual mo- 
tion clock, Kelvinator Corporation 

Mrs. Nota T. Ewinc, Los Angeles, California—steak knives 
and carving set, Dempster Brothers, Inc. 

Josern B. Harris, Everett, Massachusetts—telephone teletimer, 
Dempster 

Mrs. L. W. Hurt, Decatur, Illinois—porta-bar, Dempster 

Mrs. OrLtYN Haws, Seattle, Washington—electric fry pan, 
Luminall Paint Division, National Chemical and Manu- 
facturing Company 

HaAro_p F. Wise, Palo Alto, California—fry pan, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation 

Davin A. KENNEDY, Las Vegas, Nevada—one case of shampoo, 
Hockwald Chemical Company 

James H. Brewer, Stockton, California—one case of shampoo, 
Hockwald 

Mrs. JOANNE GustIN, Decatur, Illinois—champagne, Produc- 
tion Paints and Coatings, Inc. 
T. Stewart, Live Oak, California—one dozen Plan Hold 
binders, Plan Hold Corporation 

Tuomas R. FINLON, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—wrench set, 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE ROSENTHAL, Mount Vernon, New York—au- 
tomatic potato peeler, Custom 

HerscHeL Newsy, Brownswood, Texas—maple syrup, Master 
Mechanics Paint Company 

Rosert D. Sipprect, Buffalo, New York—maple syrup, Master 
Mechanics 

W. R. GrirFin, Waterbury, Connecticut—maple syrup, Mastet 
Mechanics 

Mrs. PHiLie STARK, Madison, Wisconsin—maple syrup, Master 
Mechanics 

Barney E. Hitpurn, Oakland, California—maple syrup, Master 
Mechanics 

Cuarces H. BuLLEN, Mobile, Alabama—playground swing seat, 
Patterson-Williams Manufacturing Company 

Mrs. C. M. Taccarr, Nashville, Tennessee—swing seat, Patter- 
son-Williams 

Cary P. Davis, Manchester, New Hampshire—swing seat, Pat- 
terson-Williams 

D. R. JoHNson, Savannah, Georgia—swing seat, Patterson- 
Williams 

W. Date Gustin, Decatur, Illinois—swing seat, Patterson- 
Williams 

Frep W. Mitts, Albany, Georgia—swing seat, Patterson-Wil- 
liams 

Mrs. Mitprep D. Kenor, West Springfield, Massachusetts— 
one dozen golf balls, International Harvester Company 

Mrs. EpNA Kraus, Elizabeth, New Jersey—golf balls, I-H 

WituiAM A. Toye, Lawrence, Massachusetts—golf balls, 1-H 

S. Lewis LIONBERGER, Roanoke, Virginia—golf balls, 1-H 


Manufacturing Company 


peeler, Custom 





Mrs. LeELA SHERMAN, Visalia, 


Belco Division, Miller Manufacturing Company 
W. L. Rarsky, Philadelphia—automatic potato peeler, Custom 


California—automatic potato 


Ortyn Haws, Seattle, Washington—golf balls, I-H 

ALFRED M. SCHULMAN, South Bend, Indiana—golf balls, I-H 
Rosert R. Lee, Baltimore, Maryland—golf balls, I-H 

Mrs. L. L. LAAsE, San Francisco, California—golf balls, I-H 


Victor M. CAsTAGNETTO, Vallejo, 


California—golf balls, I-H 





MASTIC TILE CORPORA- 
TION OF AMERICA 
Newburgh, New York 
Seymour Zelnick 

Exhibiting: Tile 


MILLER MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY (BELCO) 

17640 Grand River Avenue 

Detroit 27, Michigan 

T. G. Hare 

Exhibiting: Faucet washers, 
stems 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL 
AND MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

3617 South May Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

M. Clamage 

Exhibiting: Luminall paints 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY 

445 Sutter Street 

San Francisco 6, California 
Chad Hulburt 

Exhibiting: Gas, electric service 


PATTERSON-WILLIAMS 

MANUFACTURING COM- 

PANY 

91 South Montgomery 

San Jose, California 

Rod Overton 

Exhibiting: Playground equip- 
ment 


PERMAGLAS DIVISION 
A. O. SMITH 


‘CORPORATION 


147 Indiana Avenue 
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Kankakee, Illinois 
L. H. Hoelter 
Exhibiting: Water heaters 


PLAN HOLD CORPORA- 
PION 

5204 Chakemco Street 

South Gate, California 

A. H. Schneider 

Exhibiting: Filing equipment 


PLEXTONE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 

2141 McCarter Highway 
Newark, New Jersey 

B. F. Ames 

Exhibiting: Paints 


PRODUCTION PAINTS AND 
COATING, INC. 

110 Wallabout Street 
Brooklyn, New York 

Joseph J. Lauren 

Exhibiting: Paints 


RIDGE PLASTICS COM- 

PANY 

310 Clark Street 

Elyria, Ohio 

Walter Wagner 

Exhibiting: Wall tile, cover- 
ings 


H. R. BASFORD CO. 

WEST COAST DISTRIB., 
RUDD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

2025 Factory Street 
Kalamazoo 24F, Michigan 

A. T. Grimm 

Exhibiting: Water heaters 


SAMUEL STAMPING AND 
ENAMELING COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Charles Dickas 

Exhibiting: Ranges 


SCHLAGE LOCK COMPANY 
2201 Bayshore Boulevard 

San Francisco 24, California 
Dallas E. Smith 

Exhibiting: Door locks, closers 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND 

COMPANY 

925 South Homan Avenue 

Department 703, 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Harry Osgood 

Exhibiting: Urban Renewal 
exhibit 


STANDARD COATED 

PRODUCTS, INC. 

Buchanan, New York 

John C. Kirby 

Exhibiting: Fabric wall cover- 
ing 


WAYNE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, INC. 

1201 East Lexington Street 
Pomona, California 

W. W. Kingman 

Exhibiting: Power sweeper 


WEISER LOCK COMPANY 
4100 Ardmore Avenue 

South Gate, California 

Paul Ranslow 

Exhibiting: Locks 


WEST CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, INC. 
1490 66th Street 
Oakland 8, California 
George C. Lawson 
Exhibiting: Insecticides 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEC- 

rRIC CORPORATION 

246 East Fourth Street 

Mansfield, Ohio 

J. M. Barnett 

Exhibiting: Refrigerators, 
ranges 


WILLIAMS FURNACE 
COMPANY 

Post Office Box 577 
Buena Park, California 
I. V. Hodgkinson 
Exhibiting: Gas heaters 


HERMAN A. ZISCHKE 

ORGANIZATION, INC. 

111 Sutter Street 

San Francisco 4, California 

Herman A. Zitchke 

Exhibiting: Pension, health 
plans 


ZOLATONE PROCESS, INC. 
3411 East 15th Street 

Los Angeles 23, California 
Irving M. Justman 
Exhibiting: Process paints 
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PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


JOHN SEARLES SAYS. 





This month’s President’s Corner 
will be concerned with the need of 
cities for men who are skilled in 
urban design. In fair supply are 
architects, skilled in the design of 
structures, and city planners, with 
special knowledge of the social and 
economic forces that make cities 
tick. But the master of urban de- 
sign is a somewhat different bird. 
The urban designer must be skilled 
in composing buildings designed by 
architects into an integrated sector 
of the urban area. 

I fear that urban renewal pro- 
grams will be generally mediocre in 
their physical results unless the 
talent can be found to solve the 
basic problem of urban design and 
this problem varies in character 
and complexity from urban renew- 
al project to project and from 
community to community. 

The city planner thinks in terms 
of standards for urban renewal or 
housing projects: density of popu- 
lation in terms of so many persons 
per acre; green space per thousand 
population; or parking places per- 
dwelling unit. But creating density 
or lack of it in a new residential 
neighborhood is quite a different 
matter. It calls for design skills 
that few city planners and few 
architects have. 


Europe vs. U.S.A. 

European city administrators may 
have a greater supply of design 
talent than we non-architect urban 
renewal administrators do in the 
United States, because European 
architectural schools train §archi- 
tects in city planning. This com- 
bination is a happy one for city re- 
building. Municipal design is a 
principal field of study and prac- 
tice. 

In the United States we have 
many specialists—architects, land- 
scape architects, architect-engineers, 
city planners, regional planners, 
and urban renewal consultants— 
but none of them are, by either 
training, title, or advertisement, 
strict specialists in urban design. 

The United States Housing Au- 
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thority had to search for urban 
design talent to fill positions of 
project planner in the early and 
vigorous days of the low-rent pro- 
gram. These project planners of 
10, 15, or 20 years ago are a close 
approximation to the urban de- 
signers we are seeking today but 
there are too few of them still 
available. It has also been hard to 
find designers for Federal Housing 
Administration projects financed 
under Section 207 or Section 608. 
These projects might have fared far 
better if more specialists in urban 
design had come forward. 


Private vs. Public 

Today the function of urban de 
sign in urban renewal is performed 
primarily by architects working for 
large-scale redevelopers. These en- 
trepreneurs have been able to at- 
tach to themselves some of the most 
outstanding designers in the archi- 
tectural profession. This circum- 
stance has been a fortunate thing 
for urban renewal, for local govern- 
ments just have not had the talent— 
either because they didn’t look fon 
it or because they couldn't have 
found it if they tried—to assign to 
the urban design job. 

I feel, however, that the urban 
designer can make as great or 
greater contribution as a membet 
of the public’s team than as an 
associate of the redeveloper (al- 
though I would agree that he has 
a role to play in both areas). For 
the city, the urban designer could 
think primarily of the city as a 
whole, tax values, traffic problems, 
and the public welfare. He can 
consider these same factors while 
working for a private client but he 
must also consider marketability, 
what a bank proposing to lend 
money on the development may 
think about this or that innovation, 
the cash position of the client, and 
other factors that may be contrary 
to or, at best, not encouraging to 
the best possible design. 


Educational Needs 
I hope that the architectural pro- 





fession and the architectural schools 
of our country will begin to pro- 
duce the urban designers required 
by the growing urban renewal pro 
gram. I believe that, as a first step, 
the profession must recognize that 
the urban designer is not an ordi 
nary architect or an ordinary archi 
tect-engineer. His interest must be 
primarily in city building and not 
house building. He is a technician 
who deals in models, streets, scales, 
maps. He is at least something of 
an artist. He does not need the 
social end economic training of the 
city planner or a regional planner. 
He is part landscape architect... 
but he is as concerned with streets, 
shops, and houses as trees, walks, 
and grass. He is related to a town 
planner... but he will be dealing 
with sectors of cities, urban renewal 
projects, downtown centers as well 
as neighborhoods, communities, 
and towns. He has to think about 
the sector he is designing from the 
standpoint of someone looking at it 
from an airplane or of someone 
living in it, walking through it, 
leaving it, entering it, or going 
shopping or playing in it. He must 
think how the rebuilt section will 
look in summer, in winter, on a 
sunshiny day, or on a dismal day. 
He must think of vistas and views. 
He must think of pedestrian walk- 
ways. He must place great stress on 
aesthetics but must be something 
of a practical genius in achieving 
workability. Traffic must flow, cars 
must park, children must play, and 
residents must naturally find pri- 
vacy and society—all at a moderate 
cost. It is small wonder that the 
man we want is hard to find. 

I also feel that the urban de 
signer should be available to the 
city or local public agency as a 
career staff employee. Continuity 
ol his services is as necessary as for 
anyone else on the urban renewal 
team. Top design talent has been 
available to communities to some 
extent on a contract basis but the 
lack of continuity that this arrange- 
ment usually provides has hurt the 
usefulness of the arrangement. 
Good advice and a good design to- 
day must be frequently changed to 
meet changing conditions tomor- 
row. 

Examples... 

Two cities in the United States 
that have had the good fortune to 
have the same consultants for ten 
years (both brilliant designers) 
are Norfolk, Virginia and New 
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Haven, Connecticut. The designers 
are Charles Agle and Maurice 
Rotival. Although both cities have 
had outstanding leadership in ur- 
ban renewal, it is not that influ- 
ence alone that has already caused 
their programs to change the di- 
rection of the development of their 
entire urban areas and to set the 
pace for urban renewal programs 
in other cities of the country. 

Some of the great European 
urbanists in the last ten years have 
left their mark on cities and will go 
down in history for their magnifi- 
cent feats of urban building. The 
new LeHavre, which is the work of 
the late Auguste Perret, is a tri- 
umph of formal design. Another 
work of art is that of D. E. E. 
Gibson and Arthur Ling in the de- 
velopment of the new Coventry. 
Stadtbaurat Rudolf Hillebrecht in 
Hanover, Germany and Planning 
Director Van Traa in Rotterdam, 
Holland have created whole new 
city centers that are the most 
modern, in terms of beauty and 
efficiency, in the world today. The 
British new towns have also pro- 
vided opportunities for urban de- 
sign. Some of these towns are excit- 
ing and livable, although in others 
the design may leave something to 
be desired. A new community for 
over 100,000 people being planned 
and constructed by Doxiadis Asso- 
ciates is an example of urban de- 
sign applied in the Middle East 
metropolis of Baghdad, where 
weather and living conditions differ 
substantially from Europe and the 
United States. 


The Responsibility 


But the problem is still the same. 
It is one of designing the rebuild- 
ing of urban areas. Lasting im- 
provement cannot come from leav- 
ing rebuilding to chance. It is the 
responsibility of the agencies that 
have been intrusted with urban 
renewal. The design job requires 
special talents, special skills, and, 
where possible, genius. So let us 
housers and urban _renewalists 
earnestly request our colleagues in 
the architectural profession to rec- 
ognize this special need and take 
necessary steps to orient the train- 
ing of a corps of urban designers 
to help us meet the urban renewal 
problems of the last half of the 
twentieth century. 
John R. Searles, Jr., 
December 1958 
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INTERNATIONAL EVENING— 


(Continued from page 395) 


ance programs to provide required 
housing.” 


—James Scheuer, private developer 
with headquarters in New York 
City, took a cue from Prime Min- 
ister Nash and elaborated on the 
magnitude of the world-wide crisis 
in housing. “In Japan, in Hong 
Kong, in Australia, in India, in 
Turkey, in France—virtually every- 
where—cities are in a crisis,” he 
said. “The problems with which 
we are so familiar here—the spread- 
ing of slums; the shortage of decent 
homes at a price people of low- 
income can afford; the lack of 
parks, playgrounds, and other recre- 
ational facilities; and, in some 
cases, the traffic bottlenecks—are 
making life intolerable for millions 
of people all over the world.” 


Other significant observations 
made by the speakers included the 
following: 


1—The relatively stable and homo- 
geneous European populations give 
an essential basis for better com- 
munity organization and mainte- 
nance; therefore we should encour- 
age stable communities. 


2—There is greater interest in and 








BUILDING, MAINTENANCE— 
(Continued from page 406) 


not attract tenants” and, as a re- 
sult, future housing will probably 
provide a washer and mechanical 
dryer, the same as it now provides 
refrigerators; (3) “the increasing 
cost of water in many communities 
indicates that more hard-surfaced 
area will be planned with small, 
interestingly-shaped lawn areas 
away from normal traffic and play 
areas.” 

Mr. Bolles, in his comments, 
stressed better design as the pri- 
mary need. Like Mr. Kelly, he 
urged that architects and builders 
be given more freedom to use imag- 
ination in planning to develop free 
and more open design. Said he: 
new ideas in design should be en- 
couraged, not hindered by too 
many “minimum standards” that 
always seem to become interpreted 
as “maximum standards.” We 
should not think conventionally, 
he said, and we must set policies— 
local, state, and national—for free- 
dom in design. 





appreciation of aesthetics of struc- 
tures and neighborhoods in Europe. 
(In some cities, one speaker point- 
ed out, the provision of art embel- 
lishments along with housing de- 
velopments is mandatory.) New 
es eer ed are more diversi- 
fied, more interesting, and more 
normal a part of the city pattern 
than in much of our work. 


3—Europeans use housing financing 
to arrive at definite and specific 
aims. For example, in England, 
there is no coddling of slumkeep- 
ers; if a house is condemned, the 
owner gets out of the demolition 
only the cost of the slum land. Also, 
in various parts of Europe such 
financing devices as capital grants 
to redevelopers, public rent sub- 
sidies, and direct government loans 
for moderate-cost housing are an 
accepted part of the housing pic- 
ture. 


1—In the opinion of at least one of 
the speakers, of all facets of the 
United States’ foreign program, the 
self-help housing plan is one of the 
most successful. 


PLANNING AHEAD— 


(Continued from page 398) 


As to planning—the program calls 
for balanced treatment, so that 
equal weight is given to residential, 
institutional, and business areas. 
Every area of the city has been 
under consideration and each has 
been categorized as to degree of 
blight. From this activity there 
have emerged 70 planning sections; 
hope is to pick up from these five 
new conservation areas per year for 
six years, with the remaining 40 
sections to get code enforcement 
treatment starting at the outer 
edges and working toward the 
neighborhood’s central core. It is 
felt that this treatment will prevent 
spread of blight and make available 
a supply of relocation housing 
when the city tackles the more seri- 
ously deteriorated inner areas. 

As to money—A total of 1.1 
billion dollars is the estimated cost 
of the program, with the federal 
share having been estimated at 25 
million dollars. However, under 
present conditions, a 25-year pro- 
gram probably would not draw 
more than 12 million dollars from 
the federal government and the city 
has decided to settle for this more 
realistic figure. 

As to organization—emphasis has 
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been on coordination of all city 


activities. 
The Evaluation 

Mr. Hoffman evaluated the three 
case studies by raising some ques- 
tions. Among them: How much 
investment and sociological change 
do we want to program? What is 
the present state of development 
and why? Is it necessary to broaden 
the framework of industrial, com- 
mercial, and housing facilities and, 
if so, how do we go about it? Can 
all departments and agencies be 
tied together in the planning and 
execution of capital improvements 
in the community? Can we think 
through geographical boundaries 
and levels of need in order to arrive 
at priorities in the needs of the 
community? Are we using the test 
of which area will produce the 
highest results for the good of the 
entire city? 

These questions, Mr. Hoffman 
said, must be answered satisfactor- 
ily if we expect long-range pro- 
gramming to make sense. Other 
considerations for long-range pro- 
gramming offered up by the speak- 
er included the following: 


l1—urban renewal should be direct- 
ly related to a capital improvement 
program of a community; 


2—the renewal program should be 
scientifically scheduled by means 
of a time-table for execution within 
a certain period of time, at certain 
stages, and at certain levels of 
activity; 

3—the renewal approach must be 
a balanced one aimed at improving 
housing, the central business dis- 
trict, and industrial areas; 


4—the renewal program should take 
into account the problems of the 
whole metropolitan area; 


5—business leaders, community im- 
provement organizations, and other 
civic-minded groups must get be- 
hind the plan; 


6—for long-range programming, a 
community needs research . . . re- 
search . . . and more research. 


Implications 

Perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant of the results of long-range 
programming, Mr. Millspaugh said 
in taking up the implications on 
the national program, is that such 
an approach would help the federal 
government determine the total 
national need for renewal funds. 
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Lacking such a guide, he said, the 
government has no clear basis for 
determining future needs and, he 
pointed out, it is possible, there- 
fore, that these needs may not be 
met. Now is the time to think of 
the magnitude of urban problems, 
he said. 


Mr. Millspaugh also pointed out 
the new problems that have come 
to light in the dramatic shift that 
has taken place recently as projects 
moved from planning to execution 
—problems, he implied, that could 
have been avoided or taken into 
account with proper long-range 
programming. Among the problems 
mentioned were: (1) inmigration 
has caused disparity between the 
estimates of the relocation plan and 
the real need on moving day; (2) 
local share of Title I project costs 
has been a problem because of the 
inability of some communities to 
throw land for particular uses on 
the market and because of the lack 
of appreciation of the market, dur- 
ing planning, for such land; (3) 
the lack of a favorable political 
climate; (4) the lack of the right 
neighborhood attitudes; (5) the 
increasing load of condemnation 
cases in the courts. 


In outlining some of the indirect 
benefits that result from long-range 
programming, Mr. Millspaugh enu- 
merated the following: (1) it elimi- 
nates the ill of “projectitis” that 
seems to have afflicted some com- 
munities; (2) it demands a time 
scheduling of projects and the 
timing of public relations drives in 
areas under study; (3) it makes 
necessary the integration of renewal 
with other city programs, such as 
highway and welfare; (4) it dis- 
courages slum holdings through 
elimination of hidden subsidies and 
by identifying opportunities for 
wrivate developers; (5) it gives real 
impetus to the solution of metro- 
politan problems, because it makes 
the suburbanites sit up and take 
new notice of their real relation- 
ship to the central city. 


PERSONALS— 
(Continued from page 392) 


is expected that the resulting studies will 
lead to the efficient use and development 
of all land resources. His university job 
at Los Angeles will also include duties as 
protessor of real estate and urban land 
economics 


RICHARD L. DICKMAN, 

project manager in Webb & Knapp's Cin 
cinnati office since November 1957, this 
fall joined the engineering and architec 
tural firm of Vogt, Ivers, Seaman and 
Associates as head of its new department 
of urban renewal and community plan 
ning, with headquarters in Cincinnati 
Reason for the switch from W&K: closing 
of the firm's office due to a temporary 
slow-down on the city’s Kenyon-Barr Title 
I project, which calls for Webb & Knapp 
participation in the development of 40 
and 25 per cent, respectively, of the proj 
ect’s industrial and housing areas. The 
office will be closed for some 18 to 24 
months, pending renewal of project de- 
velopment. Mr. Dickman, former urban 
renewal administrator in Dayton, also 
worked on the city’s Laurel-Richmond 
project (see July JourNAL, page 236) 


TAUGE G. LINDQUIST 

received dual honors December 4 for his 
role in the development of youth and 
neighborhood improvement programs in 
the city of Rockford and Winnebago 
county, Illinois. On that date Mr. Lind- 
quist, who is executive director of the 
Winnebago County Housing Authority, 
received the Illinois Youth Commission’s 
“Certificate of Recognition,” awarded an- 
nually to one person in the state for out 
standing work in the improvement of 
neighborhood community life, particularly 
among young people. The surprise cere- 
mony also included presentation of a 
plaque by the youth council of the Black- 
hawk housing association, representing 
one of the authority’s housing develop- 
ments, in appreciation of Mr. Lindquist’s 
work in behalf of Blackhawk’s young 
sters. The project area, once cited as a 
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“trouble spot” in the city, has since been 
called “ideal” by the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, which has studied its com- 
munity and youth programs. 


HOWARD W. HALLMAN, 

consultant to the Philadelphia Housing 
Association, moves into a full-time job in 
the office of New Haven’'s development 
administrator, beginning January Il. A 
frequent JOURNAL contributor (see March 
1955, February 1957 issues; pages 84, 49) , 
Mr. Hallman’s latest Association-related 
editorial effort was in the preparation of 
the final text of the guidebook Working 
Together For Urban Renewal, developed 
jointly by a committee of NAHRO and 
the National Social Welfare Assembly (see 
review, October JOURNAL, page 346) . 


RALPH H. TAYLOR, 

executive director of the New Haven Re- 
development Agency, has left for San- 
tiago, Chile, where he will be working as 
an urban renewal consultant for the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. Mr. 
Taylor was re-elected for a third term as 
vice-chairman of NAHRO’s Redevelop- 
ment Section during NAHRO’s San Fran- 
cisco conference this fall. 


RONALD L. BRIGNAC, - 

personnel officer of the Housing Author- 
ity of New Orleans, came in for special 
recognition during the Sixth Louisiana 
State Personnel Management Conference 
as a result of a personnel management 
system instituted in the authority. The 
agency was also honored with a certificate 
of merit for an “Outstanding Personnel 
Program” and, in addition, came off with 
the top award—a gold plaque—presented 
for a “Superior Outstanding Program of 
Personnel Management.” The conference, 
held on November 15, annually honors 
three persons and their agencies for out- 
standing work and programs in the per- 
sonnel field. In 1958 there were 163 state 
civil service agencies competing for honors. 
Mr. Brignac is a member of NAHRO’s 
Personnel and Training Committee. 


PETER CREMINS 

has been appointed assistant commissioner 
in charge of urban renewal in Philadel- 
phia’s department of licenses and inspec- 
tions. Selection of Mr. Cremins for the 
post completes the reorganization of the 
department recommended by the Bureau 
of Municipal Research some time ago. 
Mr. Cremins formerly worked with 
Toledo’s urban renewal program. 


WALTER MONASCH, 

formerly with Sacramento’s redevelopment 
agency as chief planner, has accepted a 
planning position with the San Jose re- 
development agency. Prior to his appoint- 
ment in October, Mr. Monasch worked as 
a civilian planner with the United States 
Air Force in England. 


GEORGE W. PRICE, JR., 

assistant executive director of the Norfolk 
Redevelopment and Housing Authority 
for some 15 years, left the post as of late 
October to head the Charlottesville Re- 
development and Housing Authority. 
Long active in the work of the Southeast- 
ern Regional Council, Mr. Price is serving 
on both the region's executive committee 
and its federal-local relations committee 
for 1959. 


DeWITT McGEE, JR. 


has resigned as head of the urban plan- 
ning department of Russell & Axon, con- 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A77—Renewal Planner 

The Metropolitan Planning Commis- 
sion of Greater Winnipeg, Canada is seek 
ing an associate planner for its newly- 
organized and functioning urban renewal 
and rehabilitation board. Candidate will 
be responsible for a general survey of 
Winnipeg and detailed studies and pro- 
posals leading to renewal and rehabilita- 
tion projects. Requirements: degree in 
planning or in allied fields such as archi- 
tecture or engineering; experience in 
renewal and _ rehabilitation work. Ad- 
ministrative and liaison experience de- 
sirable. Candidate should be associate 
member of the Town Planning Institute 
of Canada or should be eligible for such 
membership. Starting salary is $450 per 
month. Apply: Eric W. Thrift, Director, 
Metropolitan Planning Commission of 
Greater Winnipeg, 1100 Electric Railway 
Chambers, 215 Notre Dame _ Avenue, 
Winnipeg 2, Manitoba, Canada. 


A78—Renewal Director 

Vancouver, Washington is recruiting 
for an urban renewal director to head its 
million dollar-plus, renewal program, 
currently at the planning grant stage. 
Candidate is to take charge of planning, 
eligibility, and development stages. Job 
preference is for someone who is now a 
director or assistant director of renewal; 
however, qualifications are open. Salary: 
$8000 to $9000. Write: Robert D. Clute, 
City Manager, Vancouver, Washington. 


A79—City Planner 

Ihe architectural, engineering, and 
planning firm of Leo A. Daly and Associ- 
ates has available a city planning position. 
Requirements: degree in city planning or 
degree and specialization in one or more 
fields related to planning. Salary: $5400 
to $8400 depending on qualifications and 
experience. Apply: William H. Coibion, 
Director of Planning, Leo A. Daly and 
Associates, 49 Maiden Lane, San Francisco, 
California. (Firm also has offices’ in 
Omaha, Seattle, and St. Louis, Missouri.) 


A80—Renewal Administrator 

The City of Peoria, located in central 
Illinois, is seeking a person with adminis- 
trative and public relations ability, and 
a sound knowledge or urban renewal 
techniques and procedures to fill its posi- 
tion of urban renewal administrator. The 
job will be open in mid-January, at which 
time the city expects federal approval of 


its general neighborhood renewal plan 
application. Salary: $5902 to $7540 de- 
pending on «jvalifications. Apply: R. E. 
Dunlavey, '!.oning Director, City Hall, 
119 Fulton Street, Peoria, [linois. 


A81—Community Organizer 


An examination for a senior community 
organization adviser to work with the Bal 
timore Urban Renewal and Housing Agen- 
cy’s community organization division is to 
be scheduled soon by the Baltimore city 
service commission. Duties include the or 
ganization of community groups as partici 
pants in renewal plans and in community 
planning; supervision of related commu 
nity organization advisers; and liaison be- 
tween community groups and city and 
other agencies working in renewal. Candi 
date will also carry out a program of public 
relations, conduct educational programs, 
and coordinate other informational activi- 
ties related to renewal . . . including recom 
mendations and work on related social 
studies. Requirements: degree, plus two 
vears of graduate social science work, done, 
preferably, in a school of social work; three 
years’ experience in community organiza 
tion work. Starting salary is $6168; after 
four annual increments, salary hits top of 
$7452. For further information write to: 
Albert G. Rosenberg, Director, Community 
Organization Division, Baltimore Urban 
Renewal and Housing Agency, 709 East 
Eager Street, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W33—Male, 38—Urban Renewal 


Candidate with extensive background 
in law, executive positions in fiduciary 
and surety fields desires a position in 
urban renewal. Experience includes posi 
tions as assistant—for over seven years- 
to the vice-president and the general 
counsel of one of nation’s largest, oldest 
surety corporations. Counsel duties in- 
cluded legal work in fields of contracts, 
real estate, suretyship, and insurance; 
also interpreting, analyzing, and drafting 
legislation. Supervisory duties included 
conduct of law actions in various states, 
handling of estates and trusts, and tech- 
nical compliance with related statutory 
requirements. Presently working in a 
national insurance firm as estate planner 
and special representative. Married, can- 
didate is a World War II staff officer, 
holding rank of army major; has an LL.B. 
degree; is a member of city, state, and 
national bar associations. 





sulting engineers, to establish his own 
consulting firm of DeWitt McGee & Asso- 
ciates, planning and municipal consult- 
ants. Located in Daytona Beach, Florida, 
the firm is operating in the fields of 
regional planning, urban renewal, site 
planning, and public works planning, 
among others. 


JACK WOOD, 

formerly a professor of city and regional 
planning at the University of Illinois and 
for the past 18 months on a federal gov- 
ernment mission in India, joined the 


architectural, engineering, and planning 
firm of Harland Bartholomew and Associ- 
ates, effective September 30. Mr. Wood 
was on an International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration assignment with the Indian 
Institute of Technology as consultant and 
professor of regional planning. 


WILLIAM B. NIXON 

left a program planning position with the 
Philadelphia redevelopment authority to 
become assistant director of the Hartford 
Redevelopment Agency, effective Decem- 
ber I, 1958. 
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